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Dear  S.P.P.N.  Member: 

Thank  you  to  all  who  submitted  articles  and  stories,  we  have  compiled  them  into  this 
season’s  edition  and  as  promised,  we  have  delivered  a Bulletin  chock  full  of  interest- 
ing reads. 

The  first  in  the  bunch  comes  from  SPPN  Member  Elliot  Wehner,  relaying  the  back- 
ground story  and  events  relating  to  the  Pioneer  Forum’s  recent  findings  on  the  con- 
troversial Franklin  Hoard  USAOG  $20’s.  Next  is  the  conclusion  of  a two  part  series 
on  the  insights  of  one  of  the  rarely  acknowledged  African  American  pioneer  numis- 
matists, in  Fred  Holabird’s  story  of  the  Treasure  Hill  ingot.  Regular  contributor,  Dr.  Robert  Chandler  submit- 
ted a fascinating  letter  from  1859  on  the  subject  of  fractional  gold,  followed  by  the  return  of  another  regular 
contributor  Jack  Totheroh,  who  sheds  light  on  his  opinions  of  the  Cal  Fractional  Gold  market.  An  outstanding 
piece  from  Michael  Wehner  (yes,  indeed  related  to  Elliot)  fits  into  this  edition  of  the  Pioneer  Spotlight.  In  it 
we  take  a look  at  the  life  of  Henry  Meiggs,  in  the  appropriately  titled  piece  Henry  Meiggs:  Honest  Harry  or  a 
Dirty  Rotten  Scoundrel?  Michael  and  I will  leave  it  up  to  you  to  answer  that  question. 

A fresh  story  comes  from  the  Bulletin 's  associate  editor  Lena  DeMarco,  who  found  the  importance  of 
Shakespeare  to  pioneers  an  interesting  topic.  While  reading  Jennifer  Lee  Carrell’s  N.Y.  Times  Bestselling  fic- 
tional novel  Interred  with  their  Bones,  Lena  stumbled  upon  a tidbit  about  a wager  made  by  a gambling  pioneer 
that  the  part  of  Hamlet  could  not  be  memorized  in  three  days.  After  finishing  the  book,  the  authors’  afterward 
admitted  that  this  piece  in  the  story  was  actually  taken  from  an  article  that  appeared  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News  in  1861.  Googling  ensued,  resulting  in  finding  a research  piece  by  Levette  J.  Davidson,  which  had  ap- 
peared in  a previous  edition  of  Shakespeare  Quarterly.  Our  Bulletin  features  an  excerpt  from  this  article. 

We  step  back  into  numismatics  with  a new  guide  to  collecting  period  II  fractional  gold,  as  proposed 
by  first  time  submitter  David  Cloyed,  who  has  spent  much  of  his  career  collecting  and  dealing  in  these  often 
shunned  series.  Good  for  you,  David.  Be  sure  to  check  out  the  open  letter  from  S.RRN.  Member  Cherie 
Schoeps  who  revisits  her  much  thought  about  topic  of  internet  bidding  and  purchasing. 

We  close  the  Fall  2008  edition  with  a request  for  input  from  yours  truly.  As  we  produce  the  much  need- 
ed update  of  our  reference  work,  Private  Gold  Coins  and  Patterns  of  the  United  States,  we  solicit  your  help 
with  making  the  2nd  edition  as  accurate  and  comprehensive  as  possible.  I would  love  to  get  input  from  (and 
give  credit  to)  everyone. 


Enjoy! 
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NEWS  LETTER  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  PRIVATE  AND  PIONEER  NUMISMATISTS 


A Tale  of  the  Controversial  Franklin  Hoard  1853 
U.S.  Assay  Office  $20s 


By  Elliot  M.  Wehner 

Controversy,  flaring  egos,  and  decades  of  un- 
certainty - all  key  ingredients  to  a gripping 
numismatic  tale.  But  it  gets  better  - throw 
in  a pinch  of  deceit  and  a dash  of  avarice,  and  you 
have  full-fledged  epic!  Cliches  aside,  the  story  of  the 
Franklin  hoard  of  1853  United  States  Assay  Office 
twenty  dollar  gold  coin  forgeries  is  truly  one  for  the 
ages,  encompassing  all  facets  of  the  numismatic  hob- 
by, good  and  bad.  Lying  at  the  center  of  this  tale  are 
arguably  some  of  the  best  forgeries  in  recent  memory. 
These  forgeries  wound  up  in  numerous  prominent 
collections,  public  and  private,  fooling  collectors, 
dealers,  and  experts  for  nearly  a half  century.  But 
before  we  give  away  too  much  more  of  the  ending,  let 
us  explore  what  makes  these  counterfeits  so  interest- 
ing and  unique. 

In  the  late  1950’s,  Paul  Franklin  allegedly  discovered 
a large  hoard  of  gold  coins  and  related  items  from  the 
United  States  Assay  Office  of  Gold  in  San  Francisco. 
Franklin  claimed  a bank  teller  in  Arizona  was  the 

source  of 
the  hoard. 
The  coins 
were  sup- 
posedly rec- 
ognized and 
put  aside 
when  they 
were  depos- 
ited in  com- 
pliance with  Executive  Order  6102  that  prohibited  the 
possession  of  gold  bullion.  How  the  hoard  became 
the  property  of  the  bank  employee  was  unclear  as  the 
details  of  this  fabrication  were  inconsistent  at  best. 
Throughout  the  1960’s,  Franklin  and  friend,  John  J. 


Prototype  Forgery 

Ford  Jr.,  marketed  and  sold  these  forgeries  as  genuine 
coins  of  the  U.S.  Assay  Office,  struck  in  1853.  Hun- 
dreds (if  not  thousands)  of  these  fake  coins  were  sold 
with  the  help  of  the  Arizona  back-story  (and  other 
stories),  Ford’s  name  recognition,  and  the  naivety  of 
collectors.  The  appeal  of  owning  such  a fascinating 
piece  blinded  many  collectors  to  the  obvious  is- 
sues in  both  the  story  and  the  coins  themselves. 
Comparisons  of  the  Franklin  coins  to  genuine  1853 
Assay  Office  coins  should  raise  a red  flag,  as  the  lus- 
ter and  appearance  of  the  forgeries  do  not  match  the 
originals.  Ford  and  Franklin  addressed  this  inconsis- 
tency with  careful  words,  noting  the  coins  were  proof 
and  prooflike  and  thus  should  appear  different. 

The  forgeries  faced  their  first  organized 
resistance  in  the  late  1960’s  when  the  questionable 
coins  were  the  subject  of  an  arbitration  hearing  of  the 
Professional  Numismatists  Guild.  However,  the  ver- 
dict fell  short  of  condemning  the  coins  as  forgeries.  It 
merely  ruled  that  the  coins  were  not  indeed  genuine 
proofs,  and  customers  that  purchased  the  coins  under 
these  pretenses  were  entitled  a refund.  Although  the 
results  of  the  hearing  were  disappointing  to  many 
numismatists,  the  arbitration  board  did  not  have  much 
physical  evidence  to  dismiss  the  forgeries. 

For  the  next  forty  years,  the  authenticity  of  the  Frank- 
lin hoard  would  remain  undecided.  The  pieces  ap- 
peared in  auctions  and  were  privately  traded,  while 
many  may  have  been  melted  after  1975  when  the 


“This  authentic  twenty 
dollar  Assay  Office  piece 
was  the  smoking  gun 
that  had  been  missing  for 
nearly  fifty  years.” 
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personal  ban  on  gold  bullion  was  repealed.  Although 
a few  attempts  to  condemn  other  alleged  forgeries 
discovered  and  sold  by  the  pair  were  made,  nothing 
much  became  of  these  causes  as  Ford  was  quick  to 
defend  his  pieces  by  any  means  possible.  However, 
during  this  span,  both  Franklin  and  Ford  passed  away, 
which  allowed  their  less  out-spoken  opponents  to 


Host  Forgery 

present  their  opinions. 

In  2006  David  J.  McCarthy  of  Kagin’s,  Inc.  was  pro- 
cessing images  of  a client’s  collection  of  pioneer  gold 
for  the  second  edition  of  Private  Gold  Coins  and  Pat- 
terns of  the  United  States.  McCarthy  noticed  that  the 
client’s  unquestionably  authentic  1853  Assay  Office 
twenty  dollar  coin  bore  bag  marks  in  the  same  loca- 


Prototype  #12105418 


tion  as  repeating  depressions  on  the  Franklin  Hoard 
coins  (the  coin’s  provenance  precedes  the  Franklin 
hoard  “discovery”).  The  marks  of  the  original  coin 
appear  on  all  of  the  Franklin  pieces,  despite  the  best 
efforts  of  the  forgers  to  evidently  hide  them  with  die 
polish  or  artificial  circulation.  The  forgers  had  used 
this  coin  to  produce  transfer  dies,  which  they  used  to 
Fall  2008 


produce  their  fakes.  The  client  courteously  allowed 
the  Kagin’s  staff  to  borrow  the  coin  for  comparison 
to  Franklin  hoard  pieces  (many  of  which  were  also 


Prototype  #12105418 

kindly  lent  by  clients  and  colleagues).  A study  group 
of  coins  had  been  complied,  which  would  be  used  to 
finally  reach  a verdict  on  their  authenticity  and  future. 
For  the  next  two  years,  McCarthy,  Donald  H.  Kagin, 
Ph.  D.,  and  Elliot  M.  Wehner  objectively  researched 
and  analyzed  the  pieces,  disregarding  all  previous 
assumptions.  Lab  tests,  reed  counts,  and  high  quality 
photo  overlays  were  conducted  in  order  to  produce  the 
data  needed  for  a conclusion. 

In  July  of  2008,  a forum  of  the  nation’s  leading  ex- 
perts was  assembled  to  review  the  data  and  come  to  a 
conclusion  once  and  for  all.  The  forum  began  online, 
where  high  quality  photos  and  close-ups  were  hosted 
alongside  the  empirical  data  and  a space  for  discus- 
sion, where  members  could  view  and  add  opinions 
and  theories.  The  forum  met  in  person  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  Private  and  Pioneer  Numis- 
matists (SPPN)  hosted  at  the  American  Numismatic 
Association’s  World’s  Fair  of  Money.  At  the  SPPN 
meeting,  Dr.  Kagin  moderated  while  a full  conference 
room  listened  to  the  forum  panel  members  discuss  the 
issue.  The  panel  agreed  that  McCarthy  had  uncovered 
the  “smoking  gun”  upon  the  discovery  of  an  authentic 
coin  bearing  bag  marks  that  exactly  matched  repeat- 
ing depressions  of  the  forgeries.  Other  critical  flaws, 
such  as  an  incorrect  number  of  edge  reeds,  and  incon- 
sistent alloys,  were  used  to  support  the  panel’s  conclu- 
sion. Moderator  Kagin  asked  the  panel  to  accurately 
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and  succinctly  title  the  coins  in  question.  The  experts 
unanimously  agreed  the  pieces  are  best  described  as 
Transfer  Die  Forgeries.  The  panel  also  requested  ef- 
forts be  made  to  educate  the  numismatic  community 
about  these  false  coins. 

This  brings  us  to  the  end  of  our  tale.  The  moral  of 
the  story  clearly  warns  us  of  the  danger  of  greed: 
by  failing  to  destroy  the  host  coin  the  entire  scam 
was  uncovered.  But  who  were  the  villains?!  Who 
produced  these  masterful  fakes?  Franklin  and  Ford 
must  be  held  responsible  for  first  offering  the  coins 
to  the  public.  Whether  or  not  they  produced  the  fakes 
themselves  is  a much  more  volatile  and  polarizing 
question.  Franklin  and  Ford  unquestionably  had  the 


means:  Franklin  was  a mechanical  engineer  and  had 
made  restrikes  (one  which  he  donated  to  the  ANS). 
Ford  described  to  a prominent  numismatist  an  ex- 
plosive, shotgun  method  of  making  transfer  dies  he 
allegedly  saw  in  Italy.  The  inconsistency  in  their 
stories  of  the  hoard’s  discovery  also  does  not  bode 
well  for  their  innocence.  However,  the  entirety  of  this 
evidence  is  circumstantial.  For  all  we  know  the  two 
could  have  been  scammed  themselves  and  were  too 
proud  to  admit  that  they  had  been  duped.  Until  more 
evidence  surfaces,  this  questions  will  have  to  go  un- 
answered. Evidently,  our  tale  requires  an  epilogue. 


Fractional  Letter  By  Dr.  Robert  J.  Chandler 

As  numismaticly  [sic]  knowledgeable  people  begin  to  look  for  mentions  of  fractionals  in  California 

letters  sent  home,  they  become  apparent.  Sure  enough,  at  the  February  Antiquarian  Book  Fair  in  San 
Francisco,  one  mailed  from  Nevada  County  turned  up.  In  a case  of  gold  seeking  to  be  with  gold,  it 
quickly  made  its  way  into  the  exalted  hands  of  our  illustrious  editor,  Don  Kagin,  via  his  partner  Fred  Holabird. 
[This  is  a free  advertisement  for  Kagin  & Holabird,  the  Gold  Bar  Boys],  I also  acknowledge  that  Fred  Holabird 
transcribed  certain  parts  of  the  horrible  handwriting  better  than  I did. 


Penn  Valley  is  a placer  gold  and  farming  region  about  8 miles  west  of  the  better  known  Highway  49 
town  of  Grass  Valley.  In  1859,  Vermonter  Davis  I.  Dunham,  33,  was  a successful  farmer,  while  his  wife  Lu- 
cinda, 29,  was  expecting  their  first  born.  During  the  1860s,  Davis  raised  crops  and  Lucinda  raised  children 
Phoebe  Ann  (1859),  Elizabeth  (1861),  Marietta  (1865),  and  the  twins  Irwin  and  Ada  (1868). 

Penn  Valley,  January  30,  1859 

Dear  Sister  Lucy, 


Here  are  some  [Space  for  four]  gold  quarters  for  the  children.  We  cannot  get  them  eney  whare  in  Califor- 
nia, only  in  San  Francisco,  and  they  do  not  coin  them  there  now  at  the  Mint.  They  only  ceep  them  to  a Jewelers 
shop  there  to  sell  for  Specimens  for  people  to  send  home.  I sent  by  Moses  when  he  went  home  [to  San  Francis- 
co] for  10  of  them.  He  sent  them  back  to  me  in  a letter  and  I have  sent  them  all  away  but  2.  When  I sent  these 
I sent  one  to  Martha’s  boy  and  one  to  Sophie’s  girl  and  4 to  your  children.  I don’t  know  as  I will  ever  have  a 
chance  to  get  any  more. 

Johnson  sais  he  is  a going  to  have  a shake  in  sending  these  [four].  He  sends  one  to  Hurchel  & one  to  Lucion.  I 
send  one  to  Algeno  [Alonzo?]  & one  to  Lucyette.  See  how  long  you  will  keep  them  and  when  you  look  at  them 
remember  there  is  a ciss  [kiss]  on  them  for  each  one  of  you.  Be  good  children  and  go  to  school  and  learn  to 
write  so  that  you  can  write  me  a letter. 

LUCINDA  H.  DUNHAM 
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African-American  Miners  and  the 
Treasure  Hill  Silver  Ingot,  1869 


A Silver  Ingot  Opens  a New  Chapter  of  American  History 


By  Fred  N.  Holabird 

Part  2 of  2,  Continued from  the  last  edition  of  the  Brasher  Bulletin 

African-Americans  in  the  Rush  to  White  Pine, 
1868-1869 

Not  much  is  known  of  African-Americans  in  Hamil- 
ton and  Treasure  Hill  during  the  Rush  to  White  Pine. 
W.  Turrentine  Jackson’s  Treasure  Hill,  the  quintes- 
sential reference  work  on 
the  rush,  barely  mentions 
African-Americans.  Other 
histories  of  Nevada  also 
neglect  similar  mention. 

While  Rusco  discussed  the 
Elevator  and  the  Rush  to 
White  Pine  in  some  detail, 
there  is  very  little  else  in 
the  modem  written  histori- 
cal record  with  any  mor- 
sels of  information.  If  we 
look  to  other  parts  of  the 
historical  record,  we  also 
find  little  or  no  mention 
of  African-Americans  in 
regional  directories,  though 
the  coverage  is  poor  anyway  because  of  the  remote- 
ness of  locale.  The  newspapers  printed  and  distrib- 
uted there  also  shed  little  light.  The  photographic 
record  is  astoundingly  poor.  Indeed,  only  one  photo- 
graph of  Treasure  Hill  or  Hamilton  is  (or  was)  known 
from  the  1 868- 1 870  period,  until  the  writing  of  this 
paper.  The  one  known  photograph  was  taken  at  a late 
time  of  day,  and  the  sun  angle  created  shadows  which 
obscure  the  faces  of  the  hundreds  of  individuals  in 


the  photo,  taken  July  4,  1 869.  As  research  unfolded, 
numerous  large  private  collections  were  solicited, 
and  a remarkable  discovery  was  made.  Two  original 
photographs  of  Treasure  Hill  from  the  period,  one 
clearly  showing  a hotel  full  of  people,  about  a quarter 
of  which  are  African-Americans,  reproduced  here  for 
the  first  time. 

White  Pine,  Treasure  Hill  and  Hamilton 

Treasure  Hill 
and  Hamilton  were 
popular  to  African- 
Americans.  Their 
comings  and  goings 
were  regularly  reported 
in  the  Elevator.  As  a 
developing  mining 
region,  White  Pine 
didn’t  offer  much  of  a 
race  card,  and  race  was 
rarely  noted  in  directo- 
ries or  newspaper  ads. 
The  Elevator  had  such 
a profound  effect  on 
the  western  African- 
American  population, 
that  a group  named  a mine  at  Treasure  Hill  after  the 
newspaper  in  April,  1869.  Located  near  the  famous 
and  rich  Eberhardt  mine,  William  Hall,  J.  Ince  and 
J.  Mortimer  then  formed  the  Elevator  Mining  Com- 
pany. Hall  stated  that  “he  was  ambitious  to  supply  his 
colored  brethren  of  low  countries,  with  mines  as  good 
as  any  a white  man  dare  own.”  1 

The  Elevator  reported  the  account  of  another 
man  who  went  to  White  Pine.  His  trip  was  horribly 

I Rusco,  pi 49. 
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difficult.  John  Gale  wrote  in  a letter  to  the  newspaper 
that  he  “walked  the  125  miles  from  Elko  to  Hamilton 
in  six  days.  It  had  snowed  every  day  since  his  arrival 
and  no  sign  of  letup  in  the  storm.”  A friend  of  his  was 
paying  $200  for  a 6’  x 8’  space  to  sleep.  “Lumber  is 
so  scarce  that  buildings  go  up  very  slowly.”  “In  fact  I 
am  sorry  I came  so  soon,  as  I could  have  made  some 
money  in  Sacramento  City;  while  here  it  is  nothing 
but  spend,  and  I am  running  very  light.”2  Here,  we 
find  a possible  con- 
nection to  a future 
friendship  between 
Small  and  Gale,  started 
in  Treasure  Hill,  and 
taken  to  Sacramento. 

While  in  Trea- 
sure Hill,  Small  be- 
came heavily  involved 
with  the  politics  of  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment 
and  the  politics  of  the 
African-American  political  movement  nationwide. 

He  was  elected  as  Nevada’s  sole  representative  to  the 
Colored  National  Labor  Convention  in  Washington, 
D.C.  held  in  December,  1869,  along  with  only  one 
other  western  representative  from  California.  These 
were  the  only  two  western  representatives  among 
hundreds  from  eastern  states.  California’s  representa- 
tive was  none  other  than  William  H.  Hall,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Elevator  Mining  Company  at  Trea- 
sure Hill.  Small,  working  in  this  remote  mining  camp 
in  eastern  Nevada,  was  unable  to  attend.  A trip  from 
eastern  Nevada  to  Washington  DC  took  up  to  two 
weeks  of  travel  each  way,  and  a round  trip  ticket  on- 
board the  newly  constructed  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
in  May  was  probably  far  in  excess  of  a prospector’s 
meager  means.  Small  thus  sent  in  his  stead  his  friend 
of  long  standing  William  Saunders,  and  later  com- 
memorated the  event  with  a small  silver  ingot,  which 
Small  had  engraved  to  Saunders  with  their  names  and 
“Nevada”  on  one  side  and  “Maryland”  on  the  other 


2  Rusco,  pi 48. 


side.3 

Small  went  on  to  make  a powerful  speech  in 
support  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  in  Virginia  City, 
reported  on  the  front  page  of  the  Virginia  City  Ter- 
ritorial Enterprise,  the  newspaper  bom  of  Sam  Clem- 
ens and  also  the  second  largest  newspaper  published 
on  the  West  coast.  The  details  of  the  speech,  and  of 
Small  and  Saunders’  lives  are  tremendously  impor- 
tant, adding  a new  chapter  to  a book  yet  unwritten 

about  African-Americans 
on  the  western  mining 
frontier,  a secret  unlocked 
by  the  recent  discovery  of 
a simple  silver  ingot.4 

As  the  ores  at  Treasure 
Hill  petered  out,  so  too 
did  the  miners.  Small  had 
enough  of  Treasure  Hill, 
and  left  for  Wadsworth,  the 
new  terminus  in  western 
Nevada  for  the  Central 
Pacific  Railroad  and  connecting  railroads  to  other  Ne- 
vada mining  camps.  He  later  ventured  further  west  to 
Sacramento,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
Small  only  stayed  in  Treasure  Hill  for  a few  months, 
perhaps  a year  at  most. 

The  Colored  National  Labor  Convention  of  1869 

In  January  1869,  the  idea  for  a labor  union 
related  to  colored  people  took  hold.  It  was  organized 
over  the  ensuing  months,  and  a large  convention  was 
held  December  6 to  10  in  Washington  DC.  It  was 
known  as  the  Colored  National  Labor  Convention. 

Its  ultimate  result  was  the  formation  of  the  National 
Labor  Union,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  Union 
was  published  in  its  prospectus.  240  delegates  were 
named  to  the  convention,  mostly  from  the  eastern 
states.  A select  few  states,  such  as  Delaware,  had 
dozens  of  delegates,  while  the  lone  two  western  states 

3 Proceedings  of  the  Colored  National  Labor  Convention  held  in  Washington,  D. 
C.  on  December  6th,  7th,  8th,  9th,  and  1 0th,  1869.  Printed  by  the  New  Era,  1870, 
Washington,  46  pages. 

4 Territorial  Enterprise,  April  9,  1 870;  Rusco,  Elmer,  Good  Time  Coming;  Black 
Nevadans  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  1975. 


“...//  each  person  of  color  placed  $10 
into  savings , the  300,000  colored 
people  near  Washington  alone  would 
have  a bank  with  a capitalization  of 
$3  million,  ...  which  would  have  es- 
tablished it  as  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  funded  banks  in  America.  ” 
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appointed  F.  G.  Barbadoes,  a clerk  in  Washington 
D.C.,  as  its  representative  to  physically  attend  the 
Convention.  Nevada  appointed  William  U.  Saunders, 
58  Mary  Street  Baltimore,  working  for  the  Post  Office 
Department,  according  to  the  1870  Baltimore  Direc- 
tory. The  appointed  local  delegates  back  home  were 
W.  H.  Hall  of  California  and  Robert  H.  Small  of  Ne- 
vada, then  both  living  in  Treasure  Hill.  This  was  the 
same  William  Hall  involved  with  the  Elevator  Mine 
at  Treasure  Hill,  and  former  (and  future)  resident  of 
San  Francisco.  Hall  returned  to  San  Francisco  after 
his  foray  into  mining  at  White  Pine,  and  rejoined  the 
working  force  in  his  old  job  as  a hairdresser.  Some  of 
the  San  Francisco  Directories  of  the  period  listed  him 
as  colored.5 

Saunders  was  one  of  20  elected  vice  presidents  to  the 
Convention,  and  was  also  elected  as  one  of  two  secre- 
taries. While  there  were  240  delegates,  the  official  re- 
cord of  the  convention  stated  that  less  than  half  were 
in  attendance,  though  other  historical  records  reflect 
higher  numbers.6  James  H.  Harris  of  North  Carolina 
was  elected  President  of  the  Convention. 

The  Colored  National  Labor  Convention  was  a 
breakthrough  for  African-Americans.  Not  only  did 
the  attendees  recognize  their  newly  gained  freedom, 
but  it  was  high  time  the  members  started  thinking 

5 Rusco,  p 148.  Langley,  San  Francisco  Directory,  various  years  in  the  1 860’s 
and  1 870’s  consulted.  Hall  and  Small  arc  shown  as  the  local  delegates  on  page 

34  of  the  Convention  proceedings. 

6 Some  African-American  web  sites  discuss  an  attendance  of  up  to  214  attend- 

ees, but  do  not  back  up  the  statement  published  in  the  Convention  proceedings, 
which  was  the  source  of  the  statement  that  less  than  half  of  the  delegates  showed 
up. 
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like  businessmen.  Suggestions  were  made  regarding 
the  development  of  Savings  Banks,  where  if  each 
person  of  color  placed  $10  into  savings,  the  300,000 
colored  people  near  Washington  alone  would  have  a 
bank  with  a capitalization  of  $3  million,  a staggering 
capitalization  at  the  time,  which  would  have  estab- 
lished it  as  one  of  the  largest  and  best  funded  banks  in 
America.  At  the  time,  the  largest  banks  were  based  in 
San  Francisco  and  New  York. 

Of  particular  note  is  that  the  Convention  authorized 
the  publication  of  a new  journal,  “The  New  Era”, 
to  be  published  in  Washington  by  the  new  National 
Labor  Union  that  resulted  from  the  Convention.  This 
journal  was  specifically  enjoined  to  educate  the  pub- 
lic about  “labor,  education  and  political  interests  of 
the  colored  people  of  the  country.”  Saunders  closed 
the  Convention  congratulating  the  members  on  the 
success  of  their  venture. 

Small  in  Wadsworth 

Once  free  of  the  rugged  and  freezing  eastern 
Nevada  mining  camps,  Small  was  off  to  the  bustling 
new  community  of  Wadsworth,  where  he  worked 
once  again  as  a barber.7  Wadsworth  was  a logical 
choice  for  a young  barber.  His  wife  returned  to  Ne- 
vada from  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1870  their  daughter 
Laura  was  bom.  The  busy  economy  in  Wadsworth 
would  have  welcomed  a barber,  and  Small  soon 
became  a vocal  part  of  the  African-American  commu- 
nity of  western  Nevada. 

Many  African-Americans  of  the  period  be- 
came barbers.  Rusco  noted:  “Clearly  the  black  bar- 
bers of  nineteenth  century  Nevada  included  a substan- 
tial group  of  businessmen.”  Rusco  further  noted  that 
barbers  in  California  staged  a business  that  could  be 
quite  profitable,  with  a yearly  income  of  about  $2500- 
$3000  in  I869.8  This  was  better  than  the  handsome 
$4  per  day  wages  the  miners  in  Virginia  City  were 
getting,  which  were  some  of  the  highest  wages  of  the 
period. 

7 1870  Nevada  Census. 

8 The  business  is  well  discussed  in  Rusco ’s  Good  Time  Coming,  and  readers  are 
referred  there  for  more  information. 
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While  in  Wadsworth,  Small  soon  became  part 
of  a growing,  simmering  political  situation  through- 
out America.  The  ratification  of  the  15th  Amendment 
to  the  US  Constitution  on  February  3,  1870  had  fol- 
lowed the  emancipation  of  slaves  provided  for  in  the 
13th  Amendment,  and  their  subsequent  citizenship 
guaranteed  by  the  14th  Amendment.  Citizen  groups 
all  over  America  met  openly  to  discuss  the  Amend- 
ment. The  south  generally  opposed  everything  about 
the  amendments,  but  the  west,  a bit  more  avant-guard, 
generally  embraced  them.  But  there  was  discord 
noted  in  every  newspaper.  The  Sacramento  Bee,  for 
instance,  opposed  the  gradual  plan  of  emancipation, 
citizenship  and  voting  rights,  noting  “that  . . . 99% 
of  all  negroes  were  steeped  in  ignorance.”...  They 
were,  complained  the  newspaper,  “no  more  fitted  to 
exercise  the  elective  franchise  than  ...  so  many  mon- 
keys.”9 Outrageous  statements  such  as  these  rallied 
the  forces.  Activism  was  a runoff  of  these  attitudes, 
perpetrating  and  fueling  radical  newspapers  such  as 
the  Elevator  and  Appeal  in  San  Francisco,  both  pub- 
lished by  members  of  the  black  community. 

The  news  from  February,  1870,  though,  took 


the  western  African-American  population  by  storm. 
Rallies  were  held.  Parades  of  celebration  ensued.  In 
Virginia  City,  there  was  a huge  celebration  of  the 
Ratification  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  on  April  8 
by  “the  colored  citizens  of  Storey  County.”  Virginia 
City’s  Territorial  Enterprise,  the  newspaper  bom 
of  Mark  Twain,  Sam  Clemens  and  the  Comstock, 

9 Johnscn,  p60,  from  the  Sacramento  Bee,  April  1 1,  1865. 


reported  the  celebration  on  the  front  page  in  great 
detail,  rendering  the  greater  part  of  the  fist  page  to 
it.  Speeches  were  made  and  reporters  eagerly  put  the 
speeches  in  the  paper.  The  Territorial  Enterprise  was 
perhaps  one  of  the  two  most  influential  newspapers 
on  the  west  coast,  along  with  one  from  San  Francisco. 
The  editors  recognized  this  and  the  importance  of  the 
celebration,  and  placed  the  content  of  the  speeches 
accordingly.  Here,  Robert  H.  Small  shined,  and  per- 
manently marked  his  place  in  history.  He  wasn’t  an- 
other uneducated  miner  or  barber.  He  was  a schooled 
man  instantly  turned  orator,  with  the  rare  ability  to 
fire  up  crowds  and  incite  imagination.  Portions  of 
three  full  columns  in  one  of  the  west’s  most  important 
newspapers  were  devoted  to  Small’s  speech  on  that 
day.10 

These  tidbits  from  Small’s  speech  well  il- 
lustrate his  outstanding  education  and  control  of  the 
English  language: 

Glory  in  the  proud  privilege  of  bidding  a long,  ir- 
revocable and  everlasting  farewell  to  our  southern 
masters,  while  all  Christiandom  echoes  a hearty  amen, 
said  Small,  who  considered  the  ratification  of  the  15  th 
amendment  granting  negroes  full  voting  American 


citizens  the  most  important  day  since  America  s Indepen- 
dence. We  will  forgive,  but  we  never  will  forget...  A ret- 
rospective glances  at  South  Carolina,  the  very  Sodom  of 

10  It  is  important  to  note  that  Small’s  speech  was  noted  in  a single  entry  on 
a 3x5"  index  card  in  the  Territorial  Enterprise  index  at  the  Nevada  Historical 
Society.  It  was  amazing  to  me  that  it  had  never  been  quoted.  When  I called  for 
the  microfilm,  I found  out  why.  The  film  of  that  specific  page  was  shot  com- 
pletely out  of  focus,  such  that  all  that  is  readable  is  Small’s  name  at  the  end  of 
the  article.  No  wonder  Rusco  and  others  never  saw  it.  I found  the  only  existing 
physical  copy  at  the  University  of  Nevada  Reno  Special  Collections  Library  and 
read  it  there.  The  papers  were  a gift  of  Clarence  Mackay,  son  of  Comstock  miner 
and  mine  financier  John  W,  Mackay. 
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American  slavery,  will  serve  to  illustrate  that  there  is  no 
royal  road  to  science...  History  teaches  us  that  science, 
literature,  commerce  and  all  the  ancient  arts  remained 
dormant  for  ages,  until  the  spirit  of  Liberty  awoke  the 
native  genius  of  Italy  and  gave  to  the  world  a Dante 
and  Petrarch,  revived  the  lost  letters  and  set  sleeping 
Europe  all  ablaze  with  the  inspiration  of  freedom.  The 
fires  of  liberty  thus  kindled  in  the  middle  ages  continued 
to  burn  brighter  and  brighter,  until  at  least  their  reflect- 
ing rays  of  splendor  have  scaled  the  snow  clad  sierras 
of  Nevada  with  their  golden  beams  of  light,  carrying  joy 
to  the  throbbing  hearts  of  millions,  like  the  lunar  light  of 
Heaven  when  the  dreadful  storm  has  raised.  Still  onward 


i u~i 


may  the  mighty  genius  go... 

With  Small’s  oration,  a new  man  was  bom.  He 
remained  in  Wadsworth  for  at  least  another  year  or 
two,  then  moved  to  Sacramento,  perhaps  rekindling 
a friendship  that  originated  in  the  mines  of  Treasure 
Hill.  There  he  set  up  shop  once  again  as  a barber, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death  in  the  mid-1880’s. 
In  keeping  with  American  tradition,  Small  entered 
into  a partnership  with  a man  named  Speights  about 
1877,  known  as  Speights  and  Small’s  Orleans  Bar- 
ber Shop.  The  business  lasted  for  a few  years.  After 
Robert  died,  lie  passed  along  the  barber  business  to 
his  son  Eugene,  who  continued  with  it  through  the 
1890’s.  Robert’s  son  Ernest  was  a bartender  in  Sac- 


ramento for  at  least  a decade,  operating  for  awhile 
at  Siddon’s  Saloon  on  J Street  in  the  center  of  town. 
While  Small  resided  in  Sacramento,  only  in  the  1875 
Crocker  Sacramento  Directory  was  he  listed  as  “col- 
ored.” The  other  years  did  not  include  the  race  desig- 
nation.11 

Of  curious  note  in  Sacramento  is  the  presence 
of  Henry  J.  Small,  an  engineer  with  the  Central  Pa- 
cific Railroad  and  later  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  As 
a railroad  engineer,  he  missed  the  census  of  1870  and 
1880,  and  may  be  a relative  and  the  reason  for  Robert 
Small’s  move  to  Wadsworth,  Nevada  in  1870. 

After  Small’s  death,  his  wife  stayed  on  in  Sac- 
ramento, living  at  the  family  house  at  508  N.  N Street 
with  two  of  her  children. 

Conclusion 

The  silver  presentation  ingot  bearing  both 
men’s  names  and  that  of  Nevada  and  Maryland  is  an 
incredibly  important  artifact  commemorating  the  Col- 
ored National  Labor  Convention  in  December,  1869. 
Both  men  went  on  to  make  important  speeches  and 
take  political  positions  in  their  respective  states  for 
the  15th  Amendment  Ratification  ceremonies.  Robert 
Small  was  the  elected  Nevada  delegate,  and  William 
Saunders  was  the  appointed  delegate  for  the  actual 
attendance  to  the  Convention. 

Through  this  small  artifact,  a new  chapter  has 
arisen  in  the  history  of  Nevada  as  well  as  the  history 
of  western  mining  in  General.  Somehow  an  important 
sliver  of  history  nearly  slipped  through  historians 
fingertips.  The  discovery  of  the  ingot,  the  subsequent 
rediscovery  of  the  Territorial  Enterprise  speech  by 
Small,  the  rediscovery  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Colored  National  Labor  Convention  - a rare  pamphlet 
with  perhaps  two  copies  extant,  all  coupled  with  the 
discovery  of  a photographic  archive  of  Treasure  Hill 
miners  and  merchants  many  of  whom  are  African- 
American,  all  add  up  to  the  unveiling  of  a remarkably 
important  period  in  American  history  when  African- 
Americans  stood  on  equal  footing  with  miners  and 

1 1 Crocker;  Sacramento  City  Directory;  The  following  years  were  consulted: 
1873,  1875,  1876,  1878,  1888,  1889. 
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It  Isn’t  Time  Yet  to  Buy  Cal  Gold 

By  Jack  Totheroh 

Nearly  five  years  has  passed  since  the  Roe  collection  sold  on  August  14,  2003  and  since  that  time,  most 
Cal  Small  Denomination  gold,  Rarity  6+,  Grade  62  and  above  have  not  sold.  There  are  exceptions, 
of  course,  but  generally  speaking  this  is  true.  In  the  meantime  there  has  been  a significant  increase  in 
the  cost  of  all  else.  Com,  gasoline,  drinking  water  and  housing  are  all  purchases  that  are  now  more  expensive. 
With  inflation,  there  is  less  money  to  spend  on  hobbies  and  Cal  Gold  becomes  dearer.  The  past  year  provides 
no  clues  from  the  ASH  files  of  a surge  in  the  price  of  Cal  Gold.  There  were  only  four  period  one  coins  which 
reached  all  time  highs  in  the  first  half  of  the  year.  Teletrade  provided  the  highest  number  of  top  rarity  and  high 
graded  coins  while  it  is  apparent  from  the  observation  below  that  Heritage  is  walking  away  with  the  highest 
number  of  top  five  highest  sales. 


2008,  First  Half  Year  Top  Period  One  Cal  Gold  Sales 


BG# 

DATE  SOLD 

CATALOGUE  # 

GRADE 

HIGH  BID 

AUCTION 

HOUSE 

1st  ALL  TIME 
HIGH 

102 

2/16/08 

8374 

65 

$1093 

HERITAGE 

224 

6/22/08 

8158 

63 

$1550 

TELETRADE 

228 

1/12/08 

5169 

63 

$9775 

HERITAGE 

428 

1/12/08 

5073 

63 

$1955 

HERITAGE 

2nd  HIGHEST 

226 

5/21/08 

3811 

64 

$1150 

HERITAGE 

302 

1/12/08 

5175 

64 

$6325 

HERITAGE 

304 

2/16/08 

2877 

64 

$1159 

HERITAGE 

409 

6/22/08 

3081 

64 

$1280 

TELETRADE 

507 

2/16/08 

2844 

58 

$4600 

HERITAGE 

3rd  HIGHEST 

109 

2/16/08 

2875 

64 

$920 

HERITAGE 

110 

6/02/08 

380517 

65 

$978 

HERITAGE 

434 

6/22/08 

3031 

64 

$1323 

TELETRADE 

4th  HIGHEST 

106 

6/02/08 

3805 

65 

$863 

HERITAGE 

508 

3/26/08 

2186 

64 

$3248 

TELETRADE 

111 

1/12/08 

3031 

65 

$859 

HERITAGE 

5th  HIGHEST 

302 

6/22/08 

3080 

62 

$5070 

TELETRADE 

306 

2/16/08 

2881 

66 

$1610 

HERITAGE 

408 

4/19/08 

3996 

63 

$1725 

HERITAGE 

505 

6/02/08 

2883 

62 

$1380 

HERITAGE 

514 

6/02/08 

3820 

65 

$3738 

HERITAGE 
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ASH  FILE  CHANGES 

There  have  been  a number  of  changes  to  the  ASH  FILES  since  most  of  you  last  saw  them.  There  are  now 
28,900  records.  At  the  request  of  Bob  Lande,  a column  has  been  created  to  identify  the  certification  of  those 
coins  sold.  A separate  listing  is  given  by  grade.  There  is  a section  for  the  distinct  number  of  coins  (resales  are 
not  counted).  The  per  cent  of  coins  resold  is  given  (there  is  no  evidence  that  the  number  of  coins  produced  by 
the  makers  of  Cal  Small  Denomination  Gold  number  resold).  (Look  at  the  ASH  FILE  for  BG225  without  the 
coins  resold  (21)  it  would  be  a rarity  ‘6’  with  identified  resales  it  becomes  a rarity  ‘7’,  hence  the  importance  of 
knowing  the  number  resold.  (Look  at  the  ASH  FILE  for  BG225  without  the  ASH  FILE  is  a rarity  ‘7’  and  in  the 
Breen  Gillio  book,  2nd  edition,  it  is  a rarity  ‘7-‘.  Notice  that  the  sellers  name  is  not  identified.  Lastly,  the  sale  by 
eBay  of  BG225  on  6/26/2008  is  a low  $710  and  graded  by  NGC  a High  ‘65’. 

If  you  are  interested  in  obtaining  a copy  of  the  ASH  FILES  on  CD,  please  contact  the  SPPN  and  they  will  for- 
ward all  requests  directly  to  me.  If  you  would  like  both  period  one  and  two,  the  cost  is  $40.00,  however,  if  you 
are  only  interested  in  period  one  ASH  FILES,  the  cost  is  only  $32.50. 

Continued  on  Page  14 


WHEN  THEY  LOST 
CALIFORNIA’S  BIG- 
GEST GOLD  NUGGET 

Submitted  by  S.P.P.N.  Member,  Jim  Vallier 

How  could  anyone  lose  a 
gold  nugget  weighing 
over  fifty  pounds?  As  incred- 
ible as  it  may  seem,  in  April 
1859  the  biggest  gold  nugget 
ever  found  in  North  America 
was  lost  by  one  of  its  own- 
ers. 

When  Willard  & Smith  returned  from  buying 
supplies  in  Oroville,  and  after  their  initial  surprise 
wore  off,  the  three  partners  decided  to  sell  the  nugget. 
Weatherbee  and  Wright  hitched  up  an  old  buckboard 
in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  on  April  18th,  and 
headed  for  Oroville,  twenty-five  miles  away. 

The  rickety  old  buckboard  jogged  and  bounced 
over  rocks  along  the  rutted  road.  When  they  finally 
arrived  in  Oroville,  to  their  horror  they  discovered  the 


gold  nugget  was  gone. 

In  a panic  Willard  and  Wright  jumped  back 
into  the  wagon  and  retraced  their  route.  More  and 
an  hour  later  they  came  around  a curve  and  in  the 
road  was  the  burlap  sack  with  the  giant  nugget  in  it. 
Breathing  a sigh  of  relief,  they  grabbed  up  the  nugget 
and  returned  to  Oroville. 

The  immense  nugget  was  shipped  from  Oro- 
ville to  the  mint  in  San  Francisco  and  melted  down. 

* * * 

This  article  first  appeared  in  the  August  1990  issue 
if  [sic]  “True  West”  magazine.  Since  it  appeared,  I 
have  talked  to  many  history’  buffs,  and  no  one  had  ever 
heard  of  this  particular  happening.  I have  tried  to  con- 
tact the  author,  Richard  Bauman,  but  as  yet  have  been 
unsuccessful.  If  anyone  can  supply  us  with  additional 
information  concerning  this  event,  we  would  be  most 
grateful. 

Article  was  taken  from  the  Gold  Nugget  Museum 
Newsletter  Spring  2008. 
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It  ten  V Time  Yet.... 


Continued  from  page  13 


2309 


Year 

1855 


CALIFORNIA  SMALL  DENOMINATION  GOLD 

Auction  Sale*  Hlttory 

NOUIZILLET  ROUND  QUARTER 

Description 

Obv:  No  coronet  beads.  1 0 stars;  1 st  star  to  left  and  above 
bust  point,  7th  star  near  upper  loop  of  bun.  Die  crack  from 
6:1 5 into  neck. 

Rev:  1-4  DOLLAR  1855  inside  wreath;  nine  berries  on  each 
branch.  Rim  cracks  at  12:05,  3:00,  5:00,  6:30,  9:00,  and 
10:00.  The  last  5 in  the  date  is  higher  than  the  195 
D 1 29D. 


Notes 


Rarity 

BG  I 7+  BG  II  7-  JT  7 


■ 


% resold  52% 
distinct  coins  1 0 


Highest  auction  prices  paid  by  grade  range 


Grade  range 
66  & up 


Date 


Auction  House 


total  number  of  sales  recorded  for  this  variety  |2 1 
Sale  Name  Lot  # Cert.  Grade  Die  St.  High  Bid  “•  footnote 


50  « 53 


40  & 45 


35  & below 


unknown 


10/2/1961  NERCA 


Long  Beach  II 


1177  RAW 


50 


$1,111 


#»  In  INb  column  indicate  other  s aie<s)  of  Me  same  ookv  A missing  duplicate  par  number  Indicates  other  saie<s)  achieved  price  of  less  than  those  shown  above 
C 2004  R.  JACK  TOTHEROH  Data  oompSed  by  R.J  TOTHEROH.  Care  has  been  taken,  however  aoaracy  cannot  be  guaranteed  PflflQ  Q 


2-17-2997 

HERITAGE 

Signature 

2472 

PCGS 

64 

$2,700 

5 

7-29-1997 

HERITAGE 

Bullet  -#176 

1095 

PCGS 

64 

$935 

? 

64  & 65 

6-13-2008 

E-BAY 

330242336399 

NGC 

65 

$710 

1 

3/27/1992 

BOWERS  & MERENA 

Spring  Quartette 

2689 

RAW 

63 

$880 

1 

6/23/2006 

E-BAY 

8425411874 

RAW 

62 

$820 

62  A 63 

11/8/1983 

BOWERS  & MERENA 

Brand- 1 

646 

RAW 

63 

$578 

1 

1/29/1996 

SUPERIOR 

Rob  Edmunds 

1836 

PCGS 

62 

*$578 

...  2 

9/25/1988 

SUPERIOR 

Flee  (Roe) 

35 

RAW 

63 

$550 

1 

10/1/1989 

SUPERIOR 

Heifetz 

25 

RAW 

63 

$484 

2 

5/30/2006 

GOLDBERGS 

Pre  Long  Beach 

4157 

PCGS 

61 

$1,383 

4 

60  & 61 

9/14/2003 

BOWERS  A MERENA 

Jay  Roe  Collection 

40 

PCGS 

61 

$1,150 

4 

9/22/1987 

SUPERIOR 

Cal- Neva 

4407 

RAW 

60 

$798 

3 

1/10/1992 

BOWERS  A MERENA 

Texas -Brownlee 

4149 

RAW 

60 

2 

$550 

3 

■ 

8/2/1980 

KRUEGER 

Chataway  Bay 

986 

RAW 

55 

$2,000 

55  A 56 

— 

/■  all  2008 
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CALIFORNIA  SMALL  DENOMINATION  GOLD 
Auction  Salea  History 


Year 

BG*  225  1855 

JT»  2309 


NOUIZILLET 


Rarltv 

ROUND  QUARTER  BG  I 7+  BG  II  7-  JT  7 


Description 

Obv:  No  coronet  beads.  1 0 stars;  1 st  star  to  left  and  above 
bust  point,  7th  star  near  upper  loop  of  bun.  Die  crack  from 
6:1  5 into  neck. 

Rev:  1-4  DOLLAR  1855  inside  wreath;  nine  berries  on  each 
branch.  Rim  cracks  at  12:05,  3:00,  5:00,  6:30,  9:00,  and 
10:00.  The  last  5 in  the  date  is  higher  than  the  195 
D 1 29D. 


Notes 


% resold  52% 
distinct  coins  1 0 


25  highest  auction  prices  paid  in  descending  order 


total  number  of  sales  recorded  for  this  variety 


21 


Date 

Auction  House 

Sale  Name 

Lot  # 

Cert. 

Grade 

Die  St.  High  Bid 

Multiple  Sales 

see  footnote 

2/1 7/2997 

HERITAGE 

Signature 

2472 

PCGS 

64 

$2,700 

5 

8/2/1 980 

KRUEGER 

Chataway  Bay 

986 

RAW 

55 

$2,000 

5/30/2006 

GOLDBERGS 

Pre  Long  Beach 

4157 

PCGS 

61 

$1 ,383 

4 

9/14/2003 

BOWERS  & MERENA 

Jay  Roe  Collection 

40 

PCGS 

61 

$1,150 

4 

10/2/1981 

NERCA 

Long  Beach  II 

1177 

FLAW 

50 

$1,111 

7/29/1997 

HERITAGE 

Bullet  -#176 

1095 

PCGS 

64 

$935 

? 

3/27/1992 

BOWERS  & MERENA 

Spring  Quartette 

2689 

RAW 

63 

$880 

1 

6/23/2006 

E-BAY 

8425411874 

RAW 

62 

$820 

9/22/1987 

SUPERIOR 

Cal- Neva 

4407 

FLAW 

60 

$798 

3 

6/13/2008. 

E-BAY 

330242336399 

NGC 

65 

$710 

1 

11/8/1 983 

BOWERS  & MERENA 

Brand-1 

646 

FLAW 

63 

$578 

1 

1/29/1996 

SUPERIOR 

Rob  Edmunds 

1836 

PCGS 

62 

$578 

2 

9/25/1988 

SUPERIOR 

Fiee  (Roe) 

35 

FLAW 

63 

$550 

1 

1/10/1992 

BOWERS  & MERENA 

Texas-Brownlee 

4149 

FLAW 

60 

2 $550 

3 

10/1/1989 

SUPERIOR 

Heifetz 

25 

FLAW 

63 

$484 

2 

10/1/1989 

SUPERIOR 

Heifetz 

26 

FLAW 

63 

$373 

1 

6/5/1 985 

SUPERIOR 

Lawson 

1954 

FLAW 

60 

$352 

4 

9/28/1985 

MID-AMERICA 

San  Diego 

1325 

FLAW 

63 

$287 

3/15/1957 

NEW  NETHERLANDS 

Numisma-F.C.C.Boyd 

5041 

FLAW 

60 

$1 1 .25 

1/6/1995 

BOWERS  & MERENA 

Perry 

3072 

RAW 

63 

$0 

1 

5/28/1996 

SUPERIOR 

Goodman 

1600 

PCGS 

62 

$0 

2 

#s  In  this  column  Indicate  other  sale<3)  of  this  same  coin.  A missing  duplicate  pair  number  Indicates  other  saie(s)  achieved  price  ot  less  than  top  25  prices  realized 
© 2005  Ft.  JACK  TOTHEFtOH  Delta  complied  by  R.J.  TOTHEFtOH.  Care  has  been  taken,  however  accuracy  cannot  be  guaranteed  Page  Q 
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CALIFORNIA  SMALL  DENOMINATION  GOLD 
Auction  Sales  History 

DERIBERPE  ROUND  HALF-DOLLAR 

Description 


Obv:  1 2 stars;  1 st  star  above  and  touching  point  of  bust. 
Same  as  415. 

Rev;  CALIFORNIA  GOLD  HALF  D around  and  outside  of  wreath, 
1853  within;  small  bow  at  bottom.  Same  as  BG417. 

Lee  6C;  D 324A. 


Notes 

Seven  have  been  graded  by  P.C.G.S.  They  are  3 *58”,  1 ’61’,  1 '62',  1 
‘63’.  1 ’64’. 


Rarity 

BG  I 8 BG  II  7-  JT  7 


% resold  38% 
distinct  coins  1 0 


25 


xrr 


highest  auction  prices  paid  In  descending  order  total  number  of  sales  recorded  for  this  variety  | 1 6 [ 

Date  Auction  House  Sale  Name  Lot#  Cert.  Grade  Die  St.  High 

5/28/2001  GOLDBERGS  Fairchild  Family  Trust  1148  64  $4,025 


9/1/1991  JAY  ROE  Private  RAW  45  $3,500  1 

9/14/2003  BOWERS  & MERENA  Jay  Roe  Collection  77  PCGS  62  $2,530  4 


3/15/2000 

STACKS 

Public  Auction  Sale 

5 

RAW 

61 

$2,300 

3 

9/25/1988 

SUPERIOR 

Lee 

67 

RAW 

50 

$2,200 

2 

11/8/1983 

BOWERS  & MERENA 

Brand-1 

793 

RAW 

45 

$1,430 

1 

5/19/2008 

E-BAY_ 

310043601097 

RAW 

58 

$1,051 

5 

5/1/2008 

E-BAY 

310033251775 

RAW 

58 

$1,051 

5 

1/29/1996 

SUPERIOR 

Flob  Edmunds 

1856 

PCGS 

58 

$990 

6/1/1990 

PCAG 

Long  Beach 

3062 

RAW 

50 

$798 

9/22/1998 

SUPERIOR 

September 

2376 

RAW 

40 

$661 

8/2/199 4 

HERITAGE 

Signature 

7978 

PCGS 

61 

$605 

3 

5/1/1 990 

RICHARD  L’HEUREUX 

Private 

RAW 

55 

$575 

4 

2/23/2008 

E-BAY 

310023251775 

RAW 

58 

$0 

5 

' 8/2/1 994 

HERITAGE 

A.N.A.,  Detroit 

7976 

RAW 

58 

$0 

1/10/1992 

BOWERS  & MERENA 

Texas-Brownlee 

4329 

RAW 

45 

$0 

2 

#9  In  this  ookxrm  indicate  other  sale<s)  ot  this  same  coin  A mteslng  duplicate  pair  number  Indicates  other  sale(s)  achieved  price  of  less  than  top  25  prices  realized. 
© 2005  R.  JACK  TOTHEROH  Darla  compied  by  R.J  TOTHEROH.  Care  has  been  taken,  however  accuracy  cannot  be  guaranteed  PflflO.  P 
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CALIFORNIA  SMALL  DENOMINATION  GOLD 
Auction  Sales  History 


BG*  418 

JT#  4211 


Year 

1853 


DERIBERPE 


ROUND 


HALF-DOLLAR 


BG  1 8 


Description 

Obv:  12  stars;  1st  star  above  and  touching  point  of  bust. 
Same  as  415. 

Rev:  CALIFORNIA  GOLD  HALF  D around  and  outside  of  wreath, 
1853  within;  small  bow  at  bottom.  Same  as  BG41  7. 

Lee  6C;  D 324A. 


Notes 

Seven  have  been  graded  by  P.C.G.S.  They  are  3 ‘58”,  1 '61',  1 '62',  1 
'63'.  1 '64'. 


% resold  3 8% 
distinct  coins  1 0 


Highest  auction  prices  paid  by  grade  range  total  number  of  sales  recorded  for  this  variety  |1  6 
Grade  range  Date  Auction  House  Sale  Name 

66  & up 


Multiple  Sales 

Lot  # Cert.  Grade  Die  St.  High  Bid  see  footnote 


64  & 65 


5-28-2001  GOLDBERGS 


Fairchild  Family  Trust  1148 


64 


$4,025 


9/14/2003  BOWERS  & MERENA  Jay  Roe  Collection 


77  PCGS  62 


$2,530 


62  & 63 


3/15/2000 

STACKS 

Public  Auction  Sale 

~ 5 

RAW 

61 

$2,300 

3 

8/2/1 994 

HERITAGE 

Signature 

7978 

PCGS 

61 

$605 

* 3 

60  & 61 

-•  • 

i 

• 

5/19/2008 

E-BAY 

310043601097 

RAW 

58 

$1,051 

5 

55  & 58 

5/1/2008 

E-BAY 

310033251775 

RAW 

58 

$1,051 

5 

1/29/1996 

SUPERIOR 

Rob  Edmunds 

1856 

PCGS 

58 

$990 

9/25/1988 

SUPERIOR 

Lee 

67 

RAW 

50 

$2,200 

2 

50  & 53 

6/1/1990 

PCAG 

Long  Beach 

3062 

RAW 

50 

$798 

40  & 45 

9/1/1991 

JAY  ROE 

Private 

RAW 

45 

$3,500 

1 

11/8/1983 

BOWERS  & MERENA 

Brand-1 

793 

RAW 

45 

$1,430 

1 

35  & below 


unknown 


ts  in  this  column  Indicate  other  sale<3)  ol  this  same  coin.  A missing  duplicate  pair  number  Indicates  other  saie(s)  achieved  price  ot  less  than  those  shown  above. 
© 2004  R.  JACK  TOTHEROH  Data  compiled  by  R.J.  TOTHEROR  Care  has  been  taken,  however  accuracy  cannot  be  guaranteed.  Page  0 
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Pioneer  Spotlight 
Henry  Meiggs:  Honest  Harry  or  a 
Dirty  Rotten  Scoundrel? 

By  Michael  Wehner 


By  all  accounts  Henry  Meiggs  was  a daring  en- 
trepreneur. His  business  endeavors  were  large 
and  always  ambitious.  However,  his  reputation 
changed  over  time  from  that  of  an  honest  merchant  to  a 
fraudulent  and  lying  cheat  to  a great  builder  of  railroads. 
Henry  Meiggs  had  made  and  lost  several  fortunes  in  the 
lumber  business  in 
New  York  prior 
to  coming  to  San 
Francisco  in  late 
1849.  Realizing 
the  tremendous 
need  for  lumber 
in  a city  prone  to 
burning  down,  he 
founded  the  Cali- 
fornia Lumber 
Company  and 
built  a large  saw- 
mill in  Meiggs- 
ville,  now  known 
as  Mendocino. 

Around  this 
time,  he  began 

advocating  that  a Meiggs  ’ Wharf  c.  1865  (photo  cr 

wharf  on  the  north  side  of  San  Francisco  would  be  more 
conveniently  located  to  the  Golden  Gate  than  existing 
facilities  on  the  east  side  of  the  city.  This  location  would 
be  especially  useful  for  his  burgeoning  lumber  business. 
Not  coincidentally,  Meiggs  also  speculated  in  San  Fran- 
cisco real  estate  at  this  time,  particularly  in  North  Beach 
Completed  in  1853,  Meiggs’  Wharf  extended  1600 


feet  into  the  Bay  starting  at  what  is  now  the  400  block 
of  Francisco  Street  1.  In  addition  to  being  an  attractive 
unloading  dock  for  lumber  and  other  imports,  fisher- 
man found  it  to  be  closer  to  the  mouth  of  the  bay  and 
its  fertile  fishing  grounds.  Meiggs  was  able  to  use  his 
influence  as  a member  of  the  city  council  to  have  nu- 
merous streets  built 
into  North  Beach, 
enhancing  the 
profitability  of  the 
venture  as  well  as 
benefitting  his  ex- 
tensive real  estate 
investments. 
Meiggs’  Wharf 
was  located  in 
what  today  is 
generally  consid- 
ered as  the  center 
of  Fisherman’s 
Wharf.  In  a sense, 
Meiggs’  Wharf 
is  the  predeces- 
sor to  today’s 

■edit  San  Francisco  Public  Library)  famous  landmark. 

The  modern  wharf  and  the  gold  rush  version  were  both 
working  wharves  as  well  as  tourist  attractions,  each  with 
restaurants,  bars  and  amusements.  In  1856,  Abe  War- 
ner opened  the  “Cobweb  Palace”  at  the  foot  of  Meiggs’ 
Wharf.  It  was  a strange  place  inhabited  with  spiders  and 
decorated  with  actual  cobwebs  and  paintings  of  nudes. 

A menagerie  of  parrots  and  monkeys  roamed  the  place, 
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soliciting  handouts  from  the  patrons.  Hopefully,  the 
bear  was  more  confined!  Simple  seafood  dishes  of 
chowders  and  crabs  were  served  but  Abe’s  signa- 
ture cocktail  was  a hot  toddy  of  whisky  and  gin 
boiled  in  cloves.  Returning  to  our  story  of  Henry 
Meiggs,  his  real  estate  speculations  were  in  seri- 
ous trouble  in  the  fall  of  1854  due  to  a general 
economic  depression  that  year  in  San  Francisco. 
Rather  than  default  on  his  numerous  debts,  Meiggs 
resorted  to  a fraud.  His  participation  in  the  city 
government  as  an  Alderman  allowed  him  access 
to  city  warrants.  These  interest-less  warrants  were 
used  by  the  city  to  pay  its  bills  and  were  a solid  col- 
lateral for  loans  throughout  the  town.  Conveniently 
for  Meiggs,  the  comptroller  and  mayor  had  signed 
whole  books  of  these  warrants  in  advance.  All  Mei- 
ggs had  to  do  was  fill  in  the  details  and  use  them 
to  secure  the  necessary  loans  to  cover  his  debts. 
Although  he  had  every  intention  to  buy  back  these 
loans  when  the  real  estate  market  recovered,  Mei- 
ggs became  yet  more  over  extended.  By  September 
1854,  default  was  inevitable  and  Meiggs  must  have 
realized  that  he  faced  certain  incarceration  or  worse 
if  he  did  not  flee.  On  evening  of  October  3,  1854, 
Meiggs  and  his  family  fled  San  Francisco  on  the 
bark  America  eventually  bound  for  South  America. 
As  fate  would  have  it,  the  famous  fog  of  coastal 
California  was  particularly  dense  and  the  wind 
was  still.  Meiggs  and  his  party  drifted  on  the  tides 
near  the  Farallon  Islands  without  any  headway  for 
several  days.  By  October  7,  the  fraud  was  detected. 
Angry  creditors  figured  out  that  Meiggs  was  stuck 
outside  of  the  Golden  Gate  and  hired  a steamer  to 
confront  him.  Much  to  their  dismay,  a breeze  struck 
up  just  before  they  could  catch  him  and  Meiggs 
was  able  to  escape. 

Henry  Meiggs  eventually  arrived  in  Chile  with  very 
little  of  his  fortune  intact.  Nonetheless,  he  remained 
a risk  taker  willing  to  take  on  large  and  complicated 
business  ventures.  In  1863,  his  company  completed 
the  railway  from  Santiago  to  Valparaiso  cementing 


his  reputation  as  “Don  Enrique”,  a builder  of  great 
railroads.  A revolution  in  Peru  set  the  stage  for  Mei- 
ggs to  move  there  in  1868  and  build  a railroad  from 
the  port  city  of  Mollendo  to  Arequipa,  high  in  the 
Andes.  Completed  in  1871,  the  Arequipa  Railway 
contract  was  the  first  of  many  that  Meiggs  obtained 
in  Peru  making  him  one  of  the  most  influential  men 
in  Peru  at  the  time. 


HENRY /(bust)/ MEIGGS /J.S. &A.B.  WYON SC.  / TIFFANY 
& CO.  N.  Y.  //  VIADUCTO  DE  VARRUGAS  / (bridge)  /J.S.  & 

A.B.  WYON  SC.  / TIFFANY  & CO.  N.  Y.  //  bronze  59mm 

Numerous  medals  commemorate  these  Peruvian 
railroad  projects.  The  Viaducto  de  Varrugas  is  fea- 
tured on  the  reverse  of  a large  bronze  medal.  This 
structure,  built  at  an  elevation  of  5840  feet  above 
sea  level  at  576  feet  long  and  253  feet  high,  was  the 
largest  iron  railroad  bridge  of  its  day.  The  obverse 
of  the  medal  depicts  a heroic  Henry  Meiggs.  Both 
sides  of  the  medal  are  signed  “J.S.  and  A.B.  Wyon, 
SC.”.  Joseph  Shepard  Wyon  and  Alfred  Benjamin 
Wyon  were  members  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
families  of  British  coin  engravers.  Meiggs  com- 
mission of  these  famous  medalists  indicates  how 
wealthy  he  had  become  by  this  time.  The  dies  were 
produced  by  Tiffany  and  Co.  and  the  medals  struck 
at  the  US  Mint  in  Philadelphia.  Julian’s  analysis  of 
Mint  records  reveal  that  27  medals  were  struck  in 
gold  and  206  medals  were  struck  in  bronze. 

The  striking  of  medals  for  Peruvian  railway  dedica- 
tions appears  to  have  been  a common  practice  as 
there  are  at  least  twelve  other  medals  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  American  Numismatic  Society  depict- 
ing various  Peruvian  railway  structures  of  this  era. 
These  typically  show  the  railroad  on  the  obverse 
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and  a long  list  of  names  of  notable  persons  associ- 
ated with  the  dedication  on  the  reverse  and  are  of 
Peruvian  manufacture.  The  Viaducto  de  Varrugas 
must  have  been  of  special  significance  to  have  mer- 
ited both  the  expense  of  foreign  manufacture  and  a 
depiction  of  Meiggs  himself.  Henry  Meiggs  became 


stock  issuance.  Honest  Harry  never  made  it  back  to 
San  Francisco,  but  his  wharf  had  lasting  impact  on 
north  side  of  the  City. 

1 Some  references  state  that  Meigg’s  Wharf  started  at 
the  foot  of  Powell  Street.  However,  analysis  of  early 
city  records  by  Jerry  revealed  the  true  location  to 
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1889  Meiggs  Wharf  Company  stock  certificate  (picture  credit  scripophiIy.com) 


a very  wealthy  man  in  Peru  and  probably  wished  to 
return  to  California.  He  used  his  wealth  to  buy  up 
most  of  his  bad  debts  in  San  Francisco  and  restore 
his  good  reputation.  In  1873,  the  California  State 
Legislature  passed  a bill  to  protect  Meiggs  from 
prosecution  but  it  was  vetoed  by  the  governor  on  the 
grounds  that  it  exceeded  the  legislature’s  authority. 
However,  on  the  100th  anniversary  of  his  death  in 
1977,  the  Superior  Court  of  the  State  of  California 
rescinded  the  indictment  against  him  as  he  had  “reha- 
bilitated himself’. 

Meiggs’  reputation  had  been  restored  quite  a bit  ear- 
lier as  evidenced  by  an  1 889  stock  certificate  shown 
below.  This  certificate  for  stock  in  the  Meiggs  Wharf 
Company  shows  both  engravings  of  the  Wharf  as 
well  as  of  Meiggs  himself.  A man  thought  of  as  a 
scoundrel  would  not  inspire  much  confidence  in  a 


be  near  what  is  now  444  Francisco  St.  A mid-block 
location  is  more  consistent  with  the  1865  photo. 
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Shakespeare  in  the  Rockies 

Submitted  by  Lena  DeMarco,  Associate  Editor 


The  first  productions  of  Shakespeare’s  dramas 
in  the  Rockies  took  place  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah  Territory.  The  Mormons  have  always 
encouraged  wholesome  entertainment,  including  the 
theater.  In  1850,  only  three  years  after  their  arrival 
in  the  Salt  Lake  valley,  they  established  the  Deseret 
Musical  Dramatic  Association.  On  January  1,  1853, 
they  dedicated  a new  building,  called  Social  Hall,  as 
chief  place  of  amuse- 
ment. “Soon  after  the 
dedication  of  Social 
Hall,”  according  to 
Myrtle  E.  Henderson,  “a 
bust  of  Shakespeare  was 
placed  above  the  stage, 
and  there  it  remained 
until  the  theatre  was 
tom  down.”1  A Social 
Hall  playbill  for  March 
12,  1856,  announces  a 
performance  of  Othello 
or  the  Moor  of  Venicel 
“with  a cast  of  local  tal- 
ent, including  B.  Snow 
as  Othello,  W.  H.  Wil- 
son as  Iago,  Mrs.  Hyde  as  Desdemona,  etc.”  A duet, 
“Love  Not,”  by  Mr.  Willes  and  Mrs.  Hawkins  was 
to  follow,  “To  Conclude  With  The  Laughable  Farce 
Entitled  The  Two  Bonnycastles!”  “Doors  open  at  6 
1-2  o’clock-performance  to  commence  at  7 precise- 
ly.” During  the  1856-57  season  Richard  III  was  also 


History  of  the  Theatre  in  Salt  Lake  City  from  1850  to  1870  (Evanston,  III., 
July  1934),  p.  28. 


given.2  Hamlet  was  produced  in  Salt  Lake  City  on 
December  24,  1864,  by  Mr.  Pauncefort,  an  English- 
man; and  Macbeth  followed,  on  January  4,  1865. 

The  playbill  announced  the  latter  in  the  following 
phrases:  The  Management  takes  pleasure  in  announc- 
ing that  in  order  to  render  complete  the  representa- 
tion of  this  great  masterpiece  of  the  Immortal  Bard, 
they  have  procured  all  of/Locke ’s  orginal  Music/and 

for  the  production  of 
the/Magnificent  Witch 
Choruses, /Have  Se- 
cured the  best  Musical 
talent  the  city  affords, 
composed  in  part  of 
the  Tabernacle  choir, 
Members  of  the  Deseret 
Musical  Association, 
and  others,  all  of  whom 
have  most  enthusiasti- 
cally volunteered  their 
valuable  services./  The 
Music  and  Choruses 
under  the  Direction  of 
Professor  Thomas.  Will 
be  presented  for  the 
first  time  in  this  Territoiy/Shaksear  s [sic.]  Sublime 
Play,  /Macbeth/King  of  Scotland/. 3 
Here  is  a blending  of  the  talents  of  a star  actor  with 
those  of  local  musical  groups,  for  which  the  Mormons 
have  been  famous,  in  an  unusual  adaptation  of  one  of 
Shakespeare’s  masterpieces. 

- George  D.  Pypei;  The  Romance  of  an  Old  Playhouse  (Salt  Lake  City,  Utah),  pp. 
53  and  33-34. 

3Pyper,  pp.  114-115. 
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In  many  ways  the  history  of  the  pioneer  theatre  in 
Colorado  and  of  Shakespearian  performances  in  early 
day  Denver  and  adjacent  mining  camps  parallels  the 
story  already  told  about  “troupers  of  the  gold  coast” 
of  California.4  In  both  locales  Shakespeare  was  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  good  things  in  life  that  the  new 
found  gold  or  silver  should  buy.  Moral  opposition 
to  the  theater,  still  strong  in  some  areas  back  East, 
did  not  exist.  Instead,  the  better  type  of  drama  was 
highly  respected  and  patron- 
ized as  a mark  of  culture.  In 
fact,  one  of  the  prominent 
business  establishments  of 
Central  City,  Colorado,  just 
across  from  the  National 
Theatre,  was  named  the 
Shakespeare  Saloon.  As  in 
London  during  Elizabethan 
days,  Shakespeare  in  his 
Western  reincarnations  was 
often  produced  in  compe- 
tition with  more  earthy  and  rowdy  entertainment; 
Denver’s  early  theaters,  for  example,  were  next  door 
to  saloons,  dance  halls,  and  gambling  establishments, 
or  on  the  floor  above.5  The  economic  status  of  fron- 
tier actors  was  even  more  precarious  than  that  of  the 
players  for  whom  Shakespeare  wrote  his  dramas.  But 
in  spite  of  the  crude  physical  surroundings  and  the 
often  amateurish  or  over-done  acting,  the  audiences 
are  reported  to  have  responded  in  numbers  and  with 
appreciation  whenever  a local  stock  company  or  a 
traveling  troupe  would  venture  to  offer  Shakespeare’s 
immortal  characters  and  poetry.  They  even  turned 
out  in  Denver  on  July  27,  1 86 1 , to  see  a local  gam- 
bler appear  as  the  lead  in  Hamlet,  on  a bet  made  in 
response  to  an  item  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  in 
which  the  writer  offered  to  wager  one  hundred  dol- 
lars that  no  one  could  play  that  part  after  only  three 
days’  study.  The  performance  was  “a  highly  crcdit- 

J "Shakespeare  in  the  California  Gold  Rush,  " Chapter  XI  of  Esther  Cloudman 
Dunn  's  Shakespeare  in  America  ( New  York,  1939),  pp.  205-218. 

'Melvin  Schoherlin,  From  Candles  to  Footlights;  A Biography  of  the  Pike's  Peak 
Theatre,  1859-1876  (Denver,  1941). 


able  one.”6  The  first  season  of  theatrical  productions 
in  the  Pike’s  Peak  gold  region  was  opened  by  Colonel 
Charles  R.  Thome’s  Star  Company  at  Apollo  Hall, 
Denver  City,  on  October  3,  1859,  in  the  Cross  of 
Gold,  “after  which  a favorite  dance,  by  the  beautiful 
and  accomplished  artist,  M’lle  Haydee,  to  conclude 
with  the  laughable  farce  of  The  Two  Gregories.’” 
Colonel  Thome,  who  had  retired  the  year  before  as 
manager  of  the  Metropolitan  Hall  Theatre  in  Chicago, 

had  brought  his  company 
and  his  costumes  by  ox- 
team  and  prairie-schoo- 
ner from  Leavenworth  to 
the  little  settlement  at  the 
junction  of  Cherry  Creek 
and  the  South  Platte 
River  in  the  hope  of  shar- 
ing the  golden  fortunes  of 
the  gold  seekers.  During 
the  following  week  Rich- 
ard III,  followed  by  the 
farce  Luck  in  a Name,  was  given  with  Colonel  Thome 
in  the  part  of  Richard  and  M’lle  Haydee,  the  dancer 
and  actress  whom  Thome  had  found  already  in  Den- 
ver upon  his  arrival,  as  Queen  Elizabeth.  Although 
newspaper  accounts  praised  the  productions.  Colonel 
Thome’s  company  remained  but  one  week  more  in 
Denver,  using  Sheridan  Knowles’s  William  Tell  as  the 
main  piece.  Then  Thorne  and  one  of  his  sons  left  for 
the  East.  The  management  of  the  company  was  taken 
over  by  M’lle  Haydee,  but  without  much  success.  On 
August  10,  1860,  John  S.  Langrishe,  a highly  popular 
actor  and  successful  manager,  arrived  in  Denver  and 
began  a theatrical  career  in  the  Rockies  that  lasted 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  pioneer  era.  Dur- 
ing the  previous  winter  he  had  played  with  his  own 
company  at  Fort  Riley,  going  to  Fort  Kearney  in  the 
spring  for  an  eight-week  season,  followed  by  three 
months  at  Fort  Laramie.  Now  he  was  ready  to  tackle 
the  mining  camps,  developing  what  in  time  came 
to  be  known  as  “the  Gold  Circuit.”  Among  the  first 

6 Schoherlin,  pp.  61-62. 


a local  gambler  appear  as  the 
lead  in  Hamlet,  on  a bet  made  in 
response  to  an  item  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News  in  which  the  writer 
offered  to  wager  one  hundred  dol- 
lars that  no  one  could  play  that 
part  after  only  three  days  ’ study ...  ” 
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plays  to  be  given  in  Denver  by  Langrishe’s  Dra- 
matic Company  was  Othello , performed  December 
17,  1860,  in  the  Apollo  Theatre.  On  February  14, 
1861,  the  play  was  repeated,  with  Mrs.  Langrishe  as 
Desdemona  and  J.  H.  Wright  as  lago.  Since  Langr- 
ishe was  a comedian  he  did  not  offer  Shakespeare 
very  often,  but  his  company  did  more  than  any  other 
troupe  to  carry  good  drama  to  the  mining  camps 
located  within  a hundred  miles  or  less  of  Denver. 
When  Denver’s  grand  new  Platte  Valley  Theatre 
opened  on  October  26,  1861,  Shakespeare’s  Rich- 
ard III  was  the  main  attraction.  The  production  was 
described  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  News,  probably 
by  editor  William  N.  Byers,  a great  supporter  of  the 
theater,  as  follows: 

The  audience  busied  itself for  a half  hour  before  the  curtain 
went  up  in  comments  on  the  arrangements  of  the  building,  and 
in  reading  the  ingenious  cards  which  our  friend  Mark  Amsden 
had  so  artistically  scattered  over  the  Drop  Curtain.  At  length 
the  bell  rang  up  the  drop,  and  Sam  D.  Hunter  came  forward 
and  pronounced  the  opening  address.  It  was  able,  eloquent, 
and  appropriate,  and  was  received  with  loud  plaudits.  Shake- 
speare s great  tragedy  o/Richard  III  was  the  opening  play,  and 
to  say  that  it  was  well  performed  is  doing  but  feeble  justice  to 
all  who  participated  in  its  representation.  With  new  scenery 
and  machinery,  with  all  the  dis-  advantages  of  limited  practice 
and  rehearsal-we  did  not  look  for  much  else  than  an  indiffer- 
ent performance.  But  we  were  most  happily  disappointed.  Mr. 
H.  B.  Norman,  as  King  Richard,  acquitted  himself  in  a most 
creditable  and  satisfactory  manner;  Mr.  Goodall,  as  Earl  of 
Richmond,  maintained  his  well  earned  reputation  as  an  actor; 
Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Pardey,  Mr.  Partello,  Mr.  Whitall,  and  others 
each  filled  most  excellently  the  parts  assigned  them.  Miss  Mar- 
ietta as  Lady  Anne  swprised  everybody.  Her  reading  was  clear 
and  distinct,  and  her  acting  impressive  and  effective....  After 
the  first  play,  M'lle  Haydee,  the  beautiful  and  accomplished 
danseause,  appeared  in  La  Zingarella,  and  was  received  with 
the  most  rapturous  applause.  On  a second  call  she  gave  the 
Highland  Fling  in  exquisite  style.  The  afterpiece  was  the  side- 
splitting farce,  “The  Devil 's  in  the  Room  ”-  George  Pardey,  as 
Julius  Caesar,  convulsed  the  house  with  his  oddities,  and  the 
whole  play  passed  off  most  successfully. ' 7 
Evidently  the  concluding  parts  of  this  program  were 
designed  to  satisfy  those  who  could  not  appreci- 
ate the  elevated  tragedy  of  Shakespeare,  or  at  least 

7 Schoberlin,  pp.  72-7J. 


wanted  to  leave  the  theater  in  a jolly  mood.  “The 


John  S.  Langrishe 


attendance  was  estimated  at  six  hundred.  The  actors 
in  the  case  comprised  persons  who  had  previously 
played  with  both  Langrishe  and  another  manager, 
named  Harrison,  in  Central  City  theatres.”8  Othello 
was  given  by  the  same  company  on  November  5 
and  December  4;  Richard  III  was  repeated  on  No- 
vember 30;  The  Merchant  of  Venice  was  given  on 
December  21  and  Macbeth,  on  December  28.9  Other 
productions  of  Shakespearian  drama  in  Denver  dur- 
ing the  next  few  years  include  the  following:  De- 
cember 12,  1862,  Peoples  Theatre,  Readings  from 
Hamlet,  given  by  Langrishe  and  Dougherty  Compa- 
ny, with  T.  M.  Tyrrell  as  Hamlet,  Mrs.  Langrishe  as 
Gertrude,  and  Carrie  Lyne  as  Ophelia;  May  9,  1863, 
Peoples  Theatre,  Richard  III;  and  May  1 5,  Othello, 
the  Irwin  Company,  with  T.  A.  Lyne  as  Othello,  T. 
M.  Tyrrell  as  lago,  Maria  Irwin  as  Desdemona,  and 

s An  undated  newspaper  clipping  in  Dawson  Scrapbooks,  Library  of  the  State 
Historical  Society  of  Colorado. 

''Dean  G.  Nichols,  Pioneer  Theatre  of  Denver,  Colorado,  unpublished  Ph.D. 
Dissertation,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  1948,  “Chronological  List 
of  Plays.  ” 
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Mile  Hernandez  as  Emilia.  On  May  18,  Richard  III 
was  repeated,  and  on  May  23,  the  same  company 
gave  Romeo  and  Juliet.  The  Langrishe  and  Dougherty 
Company  gave  a series  of  Shakespearian  plays  during 
the  following  season  in  the  Denver  Theatre:  October 
12  and  13,  1863,  Hamlet , with  George  Pauncefort 
in  the  lead;  October  18,  1863,  and  January  4 and  13, 
Othello , with  Henry  Richmond  as  Othello,  George 
Pauncefort  as  Iago,  Mrs.  Carter  as  Desdemona,  and 
Mrs.  Langrishe  as  Emilia,  J.  S.  Langrishe  as  Cas- 
sio,  and  M.  J.  Dougherty  as  Roderigo.  The  inevitable 
Richard  III  was  included  on  January  2.  On  May  2, 
1864,  Pauncefort  and  Bell  Company  gave  Antony  and 
Cleopatra , in  the  Peoples  Theatre.  As  was  noted  ear- 
lier Mr.  Pauncefort  appeared  in  Hamlet  in  Salt  Lake 
City  the  following  December  24.  This  list  of  pioneer 
productions  in  Denver  may  well  close  with  the  notice 
that  on  December  8,  1864,  Madame  Hernandez’s 
Juvenile  Actors  presented,  in  the  Peoples  Theatre, 
“Scenes  from  Romeo  and  Juliet;  Ballet  of  L’  Amour; 
Montie  in  the  Pie  and  Montie  in  the  Cannon’s  Mouth; 
and  the  Fairy  Sylph.”10  Dean  G.  Nichols,  who  careful- 
ly traced  the  history  of  Denver  theatrical  production 
from  1859  to  1880,  summed  up  Shakespeare’s  part  as 
follows: 

The  most  popular  playwright,  in  terms  of  the  number  of  times  his 
plays  were  presented,  was  Shakespeare.  There  were  eighty-five 
productions  of  Shakespearean  plays.  Among  these  plays  Othello 
ranked  first  with  eighteen  performances,  Macbeth,  Hamlet,  and 
Richard  III  shared  this  popularity  with  sixteen,  fourteen,  and 
twelve  productions  respectively.  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Merchant  of 
Venice,  and  Henry  IV  were  played  each  seven,  five,  and  three 
times  in  the  order  named.  The  George  Rignold production  of 
Henry  V,  which  had  made  such  a hit  at  Booth  s Theatre  in  New 
York  early  in  1874,  finally  arrived  in  Denver  in  1878,  and  play’ed 
for  an  entire  week.  Mrs.  Scott-Siddons  presented  As  You  Like 
It  in  her  repertoire  of  classics  for  its  first  showing  in  Denver  in 
1878.  The  following  year  Lawrence  Barrett  presented  another 
Shakespearean  play  new  to  the  city  when  he  included  Julius 
Caesar  in  his  repertoire.  C.  W.  Couldock,  in  1871,  appeared  in 
the  first  and  only  presentation  of  King  Lear  during  the  pioneer 
period. 1 1 

K)  Nichols,  "Chronological  List.  " 

II  P/>.  332-333 


Many  of  the  plays  listed  above  were  also  given  by  the 
same  actors  in  such  Colorado  mining  camps  as  Cen- 
tral City,  Nevada  City,  Georgetown,  Parkville,  Fair- 
play,  Laurette,  and-later-Golden  City.  For  example, 
Macbeth  was  included  by  Langrishe  and  Dougherty 
among  their  productions  in  the  Montana  Theatre  in 
Central  City  during  the  summer  of  1863,  and  Romeo 
and  Juliet  in  1869.  By  the  latter  date,  however,  “the 
Montana  was  described  as  the  old  rheumatic  theatre. 

A portrait  that  must  have  been  meant  for  Shakespeare 
looked  sadly  up  from  its  place  near  the  saw-log  that 
held  the  curtain  down.  When  Romeo  and  Juliet  was 

“ isolated  mining  communi- 
ties wanted  to  hear  Shake- 
speare read  and  discussed 
even  though  they  could 
not  often  see  his  plays  per- 
formed”. 

presented,  the  superb  wardrobes  seemed  out  of  place 
amidst  such  poverty-stricken  surroundings.”12  But  the 
isolated  mining  communities  wanted  to  hear  Shake- 
speare read  and  discussed  even  though  they  could  not 
often  see  his  plays  performed.  An  old  broadside  in 
the  Western  History  Collection  of  the  Denver  Public 
Library  bears  witness  that  Central  City  sought  such 
an  opportunity  in  September  of  1869.  It  proudly 
announced  that  the  Miners  and  Mechanics  Institute 
of  Gilpin  County,  Colorado,  had  secured  “Professor 
McCoy,  Formerly  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Ora- 
tory in  the  National  Law  School  of  Ballston  Spa, 

New  York  ...  now  giving  Lessons  in  Voice  Culture. 

. . in  the  Vocal  Culture  Hall  Crosby’s  Opera  House, 
Chicago,”  to  give  a “Lecture,  With  Shakespearean 
and  Scrip-  tual  Readings.”  Since  the  railroad  did  not 

12  Quoted  from  the  Daily  Central  City  Register  by  Lynn  Perrigo,  "The  First  Two 
Decades  of  Central  City  Theatricals,  " Colorado  Magazine,  XI,  4 (July,  1934), 

141-153. 
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reach  Denver  until  1870,  Black  Hawk  and  Central 
City  until  1872,  and  many  other  camps  until  still  later, 
barnstorming  in  the  Rockies  had  numerous  obstacles 
and  inconveniences  connected  with  it;  the  wonder  is 
that  so  many  professional  productions  of  Shakespeare 
were  given  in  such  raw  and  remote  communities.  The 
following  account  of  a performance  in  1878  in  the 
then  young  town  of  Colo- 
rado Springs  will  illustrate 
the  point:  In  1878  the  hall 
for  public  amusements  in 
Colorado  Springs  was  a 
very  small  and  inconve- 
nient building  on  Huerfano 
street,  approached  by  the 
narrowest  of  stairways. 

Handbills  were  posted  over 
the  city,  giving  in  addition 
to  a gorgeous  lithograph 
of  Harfleur,  the  informa- 
tion that  on  the  29th  and 
30th  of  May,  1878,  George 
Rignold  and  his  company 
would  perform  Henry  V, 
in  the  Colorado  Springs 
town  hall,  with  the  original 
scenery.  As  Henry  V was 
the  spectacular  drama  of 
the  time,  and  as  the  scenes 
were  fitted  to  Booth’s 
theater,  New  York,  it 
seemed  doubtful  if  it  could 
be  performed  upon  a stage 
somewhat  larger  than  a pocket  handkerchief,  where 
the  ceiling  was  about  twelve  feet  high.  In  the  course 
of  the  day,  the  “Grand  Opera  House  Company”  was  ■ 
seen  wandering  through  the  streets,  and  was  heard  to 
demand  of  a ranchman  (who  had  probably  not  been 
within  the  city  limits  for  months  before):  “Can  you 
tell  us  where  your  Opera  House  is?”  A good  play  was 
a rare  pleasure  in  those  days,  and  the  hall  was  crowd- 


ed to  its  utmost  capacity.  Eight  o’clock  (the  hour 
announced)  came-  half-past  eight-quarter  to  nine.  It 
was  then  stated  that  the  dressing  room  was  so  small 
that  only  one  character  at  a time  could  make  a toilet. 
Forty  speaking  characters  were  advertised  on  the 
programmes.  Eventually  the  curtain  rose,  disclosing 
a very  small  part  of  one  large  scene;  the  “forty  speak- 
ing characters”  ranged 
at  the  sides  behind  inad- 
equate calico  curtains,  and 
deluding  themselves  like 
the  ostrich,  with  the  fal- 
lacy that  they  were  invis- 
ible. The  “famous  white 
horse  Crispin”  was  there, 
too,  though  it  was  never 
known  how  he  ascended 
the  stairs,  and  objecting 
to  his  confined  quarters, 
he  pawed  and  fretted, 
sending  the  company 
scurrying  in  afright  to 
the  center  of  the  stage, 
regardless  of  dramatic 
unities.  When  Crispin 
appeared  on  the  scene,  his 
tail  touched  the  back  of 
the  stage,  and  his  fore- 
feet were  firmly  planted 
among  the  footlights.  The 
climax  was  reached  when 
King  Henry,  animating  his 
dispirited  troups  with  hot, 
impassioned  words,  waved  above  his  head  the  royal 
standard.  The  spear  head  on  the  staff  became  implant- 
ed in  the  low  ceiling,  and  could  not  be  disentangled. 
Rignold  stopped,  completely  overcome,  saying:  “This 
is  really  too  ridiculous,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  You 
must  be  content  simply  with  the  beautiful  words  of 
Shakespeare,  for  I’ve  nothing  more  to  offer  you.”  An 
under  current  of  mirth  ran  through  actors  and  audi- 
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ence,  which  sometimes  broke  out  into  open  laughter. 
“Begone!”  the  king  said  sternly  to  the  herald  Mont- 
joy,-and  then  sotto  voce,  “But  I don’t  know  where 
the  devil  you’ll  go  to.”13  The  next  great  period  of 
Colorado  theatrical  history  extended  from  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  Central  City  Opera  House  in  1878, 
the  Tabor  Opera  House  in  Leadville  in  1879,  and  the 
Tabor  Grand  Opera  House  in  Denver  in  1881-1901, 
down  to  the  turn  of  the  century.”14  Most  of  the  dra- 
matic fare  was  provided  by  famous  traveling  troupes. 
In  most  respects  the  same  conditions  prevailed  in 
other  Rocky  Mountain  theatrical  centers,  such  as 
Salt  Lake  City,  as  existed  in  Denver.  The  situation 
is  summarized  as  follows  by  William  Campton  Bell, 
in  his  dissertation,  A History  of  the  Denver  Theatre 
during  the  Post-Pioneer  Period  (1881  -1900):  As  the 
pioneer  period  (1859-1881)  in  the  theatrical  history 
of  Denver  might  be  referred  to  as  the  “stock  company 
era,”  so  the  post-pioneer  period  (1881-1901)  might  be 
characterized  as  the  “touring  company  era.”  During 
the  first  period  the.  major  portion  of  local  theatrical 
entertainment  was  furnished  by  resident  stock  com- 
panies whose  offerings  ranged  from  Shakespeare’s 
plays  to  the  most  lurid  melodramas  and  cheapest 
comedies.  With  the  construction  of  an  adequate  play- 
house in  1881,  the  stock  company  system  disappeared 
and  was  successfully  revived  in  the  Nineties  only  by 
the  summer  theatres.  Supplemented  by  the  touring 
companies  sent  out  from  New  York  and  Chicago,  it 
waned  in  popularity  as  the  expansion  of  the  railroads 
made  transportation  problems  less  difficult.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  local  stage  fell  increasingly  under  the 
control  of  the  New  York  managers.  The  growth  of  the 
“Theatrical  Trust”  during  the  Nineties  and  the  adher- 
ence of  all  the  local  theatres  to  the  syndicate  by  1901 
completed  the  domination.15  Under  the  management 
of  Peter  McCourt,  Tabor’s  brother-in-law,  “Tabor’s 
Silver  Circuit”  was  organized  to  promote  the  booking 

/ 3 "Et  Paso  County,  " by  Gilbert  McClurg  and  others  of  Colorado  Springs,  in 
Frank  Hall,  History  of  the  State  of  Colorado  (Chicago,  1891),  III,  352-353. 

14  Dorothy  M.  Degitz,  "History  of  the  Tabor  Opera  House  in  Leadville,  " The 
Colorado  Magazine,  XIII,  3 (May,  1936).  81-89. 

15  Unpublished  Doctoral  Dissertation,  Northwestern  University  (Evanston, 
Illinois,  1941),  pp.  243-247. 


of  the  same  traveling  companies  and  plays  during  a 
given  season  in  several  of  the  following  cities:  Den- 
ver, Colorado  Springs,  Pueblo,  Canon  City,  Trinidad, 
Salida,  Leadville,  Aspen,  Provo,  Salt  Lake,  Ogden, 
Park  City,  Grand  Junction,  Glenwood  Springs,  Chey- 
enne, Rawlins,  and  Rock  Springs.  By  1880  railroad 
extensions,  numerous  opera  houses,  and  good  hotels 
made  barnstorming  over  this  circuit  easy  and  com- 
fortable when  contrasted  to  conditions  on  the  “Golden 
Circuit”  of  the  sixties.16 

The  preceeding  article  is  an  excerpt  from 
Shakespeare  in  the  Rockies 
Author(s):  Levette  J.  Davidson 

Source:  Shakespeare  Quarterly,  Vol.  4,  No.  1 (Jan.,  1953),  pp. 

39-49 
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Guide  to  Collecting  Period  II 
California  Fractional  Gold  Pieces 


By  David  Cloyed 

After  dealing  in  California  Fractional  Gold  for 
quite  some  time  now,  I have  come  to  real- 
ize that  there  are  actually  many  angles  from 
which  one  could  approach  putting  together  a very 
nice  type  set  of  Period  II  California  Fractional  Gold 
(“Cal  Gold”).  Many  of  the  collectors  that  I deal  with 
think  that  California  Fractional  Gold  is  an  underval- 
ued area  within  United  States  rare  coins  (as  long  as 
one  deals  with  a credible  dealer)  and  nice  type  sets 
could  actually  benefit  almost  any  type  of  Federal 
Issue  collection.  One  thing  is  for  certain,  there  are 
many  “steals”  that  can  still  be  made  when  someone 
actively  pursues  putting  together  a nice  Period  II  type 
set  of  any  magnitude. 

The  following  suggestions  are  meant  to  shed  some 
light  on  some  very  basic  approaches  to  accumulating 
a desirable  Period  II  Cal  Gold: 

First  off,  any  set  has  to  have  examples  in  some  format 
from  the  round  quarters,  octagonal  quarters,  round 
half  dollars,  octagonal  half  dollars,  round  dollars  and 
octagonal  dollars.  There  are  several  sets  that  come  to 
mind  and  they  are  based  off  an  enormous  chart  that 
lists  all  the  denominations  of  Period  II  Cal  Gold,  the 
makers,  and  each  type  produced  by  each  maker.  This 
list  should  be  used  as  a foundation  for  constructing 
collecting  methods: 

Round  Quarters: 

I)  Frontier,  Deviercy  & Co.  ( 1 853-54)  Dated 
Reverses:  BG-800-BG-801 

II)  Frontier  & Co.  (1864-71) 

I )  Dated  Reverse:  BG-  802  - BG-8 1 2 


2)  Undated  Reverse:  BG-8 13 

III)  Frontier  & Bellemere  (1871-75) 

1)  Undated  Reverses:  BG-8 14-  BG-8 17 

2)  Washington  Head:  BG-8 18  (Great  Type  Coin) 

IV)  Robert  B.  Gray  & Co.  (1858-71) 

1)  Unique  Trial  Piece  w/Octagonal  dies: 

BG-  818a  (optional) 

2)  Dated  Reverses:  BG-8 19  - BG-833 

3)  Transitional  Issue:  BG-834 

4)  Undated  Reverses:  BG-835-BG-840 

V)  California  Jewelry  Co.:  BG-841 

VI)  Mavericks;  Herman  J.  Brand 

1)  Head  of  ’60-’70:  BG-842-BG-846 

2)  Small  Indian  Heads:  BG-847-BG-853A 

3)  Baby  Heads:  BG-854-BG-856 

VII)  Hershfield  & Mitchell  (Great  Issuer): 
BG-856A-BG-865 

VIII)  Unknown  Maker  G (Maverick):  BG-866 

IX)  Unknown  Maker  C “Goofy  Head”:  BG-867 

X)  C.F.  Mohrig,  San  Francisco: 

1)  Lg.  Indian  Heads  With  Cal:  BG-868-BG-879 

2)  Lg.  Indian  Heads  No  Cal:  BG-880-  BG-887 

3)  Backdated  Issues:  BG-888-BG-891 

XI)  Nast,  Greenzweig  & Co. 

“Young’s  Head”:  BG-892 

Octagonal  Quarters 

I)  Frontier,  Deviercy  & Co.  (1853-64) 

Dated  Reverses:  BG-701-BG-705 

II)  Frontier  & Co.  Dated  Reverses  ( 1 864-7 1 ): 
BG-706-BG-720 

III)  Frontier  & Bellemere  (1871-75) 

1)  Transitional  Issue,  both  sides  dated:  BG-721 

2)  Undated  Stock  Reverse:  BG-721  A (unique  & 
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optional) 

3)  Washington  Heads:  BG-722-BG-724 

4)  Lg.  Liberty  Heads:  BG-725-BG-728 

IV)  Robert  B.  Gray  & Co.  ( 1 858-7 1 ) 

1)  Dated  Reverses:  BG-729-BG-755 

(would  need  a “fraction”  and  a “fraction-  in- 
shield” example) 

2)  Undated  Stock  Reverses:  BG-756-767 

V)  California  Jewelry  Co.  Undated  Rev.’s:  BG- 
768-BG-771 

VI)  Mavericks  by  Herman  J.  Brand 

1)  Sm.  Head  of  ’60-’69:  BG-772-BG-777 

2)  Baby  Heads:  BG-778-BG780 

3)  Sm.  Indian  Heads:  BG-781-BG-788 

VII)  Unknown  Maker  C “Goofy  Head”  : BG-789 
(Great  type  coin) 

VIII)  C.F.  Mohrig,  San  Francisco 

1)  Lg.  Indian  Heads  With  Cal:  BG-790-BG799 

2)  Lg.  Indian  Heads  No  Cal:  BG-799A- 
BG-  799U 

IX)  F.H.  Noble  “Aztec  Heads”  : BG-799W- 
BG-799Y 

X)  Unknown  Maker  D:  BG-799Z  (Very  Rare) 

XI)  Unknown  Maker  E:  BG-799AA  (Very  Rare) 

XII)  Unknown  Maker  F:  BG-799BB  (Very  Rare) 

XIII)  Nast,  Greenzweig  & Co.  “Young  Indian 
Head”:  BG-799CC 

Round  Half  Dollars 

I)  Frontier,  Deviercy  & Co.  (1853-64):  BG- 
1001-BG-1004 

II)  Frontier  & Co.  ( 1 864-72):  BG- 1 005-BG- 1011 

III)  Frontier  & Bellemere  (1871-75):  BG-1012- 
BG-1013 

IV)  Robert  B.  Gray  & Co.  (1858-’71): 

1)  Dated  Reverses:  BG- 10 14 

2)  Sm.  Heads:  BG-1015-BG-1016 

3)  G below  head:  BG- 1 0 1 7-BG- 1 022 

4)  Undated  Stock  Reverses:  BG-1023-BG-1030 

V)  California  Jewelry  Co.:  BG-1028-BG-1030 

VI)  Herman  J.  Brand  “Mavericks”: 


1)  Sm.  Heads,  No  Star  above  HALF:  BG-1031- 
BG-1035 

2)  Sm.  Indian  Heads,  fraction  reverses:  BG- 

1036-BG-1038 

3)  “Baby  Heads”  : BG- 1 039-BG- 1 040 

VII)  Hershfield  & Mitchell:  BG-1041- 
BG-1046 

VII)  Uknown  Maker  C Maverick  “Goofy  Head”: 
BG-1047 

VIII)  C.F.  Mohrig 

1 ) Lg.  Indian  Heads,  With  Cal:  BG- 1 048- 
BG-1063 

2)  Lg.  Indian  Heads,  No  Cal:  BG- 1 064-BG- 1 070 

3)  Backdated  Issues:  BG- 1 07 1 -BG- 1 076 

IX)  Nast,  Greenweig  & Co.  “Young  Head”: 
BG-1077 

X)  Unknown  Maker  II  “Broad  Head”:  BG- 1 078- 
BG-1079  (use  to  classified  as  Kroll  pieces) 

Octagonal  Half  Dollars 

I)  Frontier,  Deviercy  & Co.  (1853-64):  BG-901- 

BG-902 

II)  Frontier  & Co.  (1865-72):  BG-903-BG-912 

III)  Frontier  & Bellemere  ( 1 872-75):  BG-9 1 3- 
BG-915 

IV)  Robert  B.  Gray  & Co.  (1858-71): 

1 ) Dated  Reverses:  BG-9 1 6-BG-9 1 8 

2)  “Cal  Gold”  above  value:  BG-91 9-BG-920 

3)  “Cal  Gold”  omitted:  BG-92 1 

4)  Undated  Stock  reverses:  BG-922-BG-925 

V)  California  Jewelry  Co.:  BG-926-BG-927 

VI)  Herman  J.  Brand  “Mavericks” 

1)  1864-70  Heads,  no  star  above  HALF: 

BG-  928-BG-929 

2)  Fraction  Reverses:  BG-930-BG-931 

3)  “Baby  Heads”:  BG-932 

4)  Sm.  Indian  Heads:  BG-933-BG-935 

VII)  Unknown  Maker  C “Goofy  Head”:  BG-936 

VIII)  C.F.  Mohrig: 

1 ) Lg.  Indian  Heads  With  Cal:  BG-937- 

BG952-B 
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2)  Lg.  Indian  Heads  Without  Cal:  BG-953- 
BG-957 

3)  Backdated  Issues:  BG-958-BG-963 

IX)  Unknown  Maker  D “Crude  Liberty  Head”  : 
BG-964 

X)  Unknown  Maker  F “Young  Indian  Head”: 
BG-965-BG-965A 

XI)  Nast,  Greenzweig  & Co.  “Young  Head”  : 
BG-966 

Round  Dollars 

I)  Frontier  & Co.  ( 1 864-72):  BG- 1 20 1 

II)  Roberty  B.  Gray  (1858-71): 

1)  Dated  Reverse:  BG-1202 

2)  Undated  Reverse:  BG- 1203- 1204 

III)  Unknown  Maker  C Maverick  “Goofy  Head”  : 
BG-1205 

IV)  C.F.  Mohrig  Lg.  Indian  Head:  BG-1206-1208 

Octagonal  Dollars 

I)  Frontier,  Deviercy  & Co.  (1853-64):  BG- 
1101-1103 

II)  Frontier  & Co.  (1864-72):  BG-1104 

III)  Robert  B.  Gray  (1858-71): 

1 ) Necklace  bust:  BG- 1 1 05-BG- 1 1 09 

2)  Dated  Reverse:  BG- 1 1 07-BG- 1 1 08 

3)  Undated  Stock  reverses:  BG- 1 1 09 

IV)  Herman  J.  Brand,  Mavericks; 

1 ) Sm.  Liberty  Heads:  BG- 1 1 10-BG-l  1 1 1 

2)  Sm.  Indian  Heads  With  Cal:  BG-1 1 12-BG- 
1113 

3)  Sm.  Indian  Heads  Without  Cal:  BG-1 1 14-BG- 
1116 

4)  Liberty  “Baby  Heads”=  BG- 1 1 1 7-BG- 1 1 1 7A 

V)  Unknown  Maker  C “Goofy  Head”:  BG-1 1 1 8 

VI)  C.F.  Mohrig  Lg.  Indian  Heads:  BG-1 1 19-BG- 
1129 

Now  that  I have  spent  the  better  part  of  my  adult  life 

putting  together  the  above  list,  let  us  discuss  the  sets 

that  can  created  (Please  note  that  all  the  above  specif- 
ics came  from  the  new  Cal  Gold  book  and  that  I have 


created  this  list  simply  as  an  easier  way  for  one  to  see 
the  breakdown  of  major  varieties). 

Complete  Maker  and  Variety  Set:  This  set  would  have 
a total  of  approximately  96  pieces  (depending  on  the 
acquisition  on  unique  pieces)  and  would  be  quite 
thorough.  It  would  entail  obtaining  an  example  of 
every  major  design  type  from  every  known  Maker  of 
Period  II  California  Fractional  gold.  This  set  would 
be  quite  an  undertaking  and  is  the  next  bext  thing  to 
completing  a complete  Period  II  collection.  I would 
suggest  that  I one  were  to  approach  this  method,  they 
should  collect  the  coins  in  the  Mint  State  62  to  Mint 
State  63  grades  all  the  way  through.  One  area  where 
the  grade  line  might  want  to  be  altered  would  be  in 
the  Period  II  Round  Dollars.  Round  dollars,  whether 
Period  I or  Period  II  are  always  hard  to  find,  expen- 
sive and  generally  come  in  lower  grades. 

Short  Maker  Set:  This  set  would  involve  purchas- 
ing one  example  of  each  Maker.  I would  make  sure 
to  stick  with  one  denomination  so  that  there  is  uni- 
formity of  coin  size  in  the  set.  This  set  would  cut 
down  on  the  number  of  coins  to  find  and  the  collector 
would  not  have  to  find  every  major  variety  made  by 
every  Maker.  In  other  words,  let’s  say  you  decided  to 
do  a set  like  this  in  the  dollars  (which  would  be  my 
choice),  when  it  came  time  to  purchase  a piece  from 
Robert  B.  Gray,  you  would  simply  find  a Necklace 
bust,  Dated  reverse  piece  OR  and  Undated  reverse 
piece  but  you  would  not  need  to  buy  one  of  each. 

Distinctive  Type  Set:  Within  Period  II  Cal  Gold, 
as  well  as  Period  I,  there  are  distinctive  visual  type 
coins  that  could  be  put  together  for  a nice  set.  Since 
the  number  of  coins  in  this  set  would  be  minimal,  the 
collector  should  attempt  to  find  high  grade  and  high 
quality  examples.  The  coins  that  you  would  need  to 
complete  this  set  are  as  follows: 

Liberty  Head 
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Indian  Head 
“Washington”  Head 
“Baby  Head” 

Goofy  Head 
Crude  Liberty  Head 
Young  Indian  Head 
Hershfield  Mitchell  Issue 
Wedge  Border  Issue  (BG-1035) 

Broad  Head  (BG- 1078- 1079) 

Necklace  Bust  (only  made  in  the  dollars) 

These  types  come  in  both  round  and  octagonal  pieces 
and  it  is  up  to  each  individual  collector  how  they 
would  like  to  pursue  this  set.  One  could  have  either 
an  1 1 piece  set  or  a 22  piece  set. 

Common  Type  Set: 

This  would  be  the  simplest  type  set  to  complete  and  it 
would  involve  obtaining  the  following  coins: 

Liberty  Head  25c 
Indian  Head  25c 


Liberty  Head  50c 
Indian  Head  50c 
Liberty  Head  $ 1 
Indian  head  $ 1 

To  make  this  set  a little  more  juicy  I would  turn  it  into 
a 12-piece  collection  by  having  a round  and  octagonal 
example  of  each.  Furthermore,  I would  try  to  collect 
Rarity-6+  examples  since  the  set  is  so  short. 

These  are  just  a few  examples  of  collections  that  one 
could  put  together.  The  fascinating  part  about  Cali- 
fornia Fractional  Gold  is  how  collectable  it  is.  One 
could  think  of  all  sorts  of  cool  sets  to  put  together. 

Anyone  interested  in  beginning  one  of  the  above  sets 
or  discussing  another  approach  should  contact  me  us- 
ing the  contact  information  found  on  my  site.  I have 
helped  many  individuals  in  constructing  their  Cal 
Gold  sets  and  always  look  forward  to  starting  new 
ones. 
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^ Dear  Fellow  Numismatists, 

fJUrX  A few  years  aS°  I wrote  an  article  on  the  internet  called  “Internet,  Friend  or  Foe”.  I have 
K »?  since  experienced  many  other  ways  to  use  the  internet  for  all  kinds  of  resources.  I have 

Jr  used  it  for  research  and  purchases  on  everything  from  school  projects  for  my  daughter  to 

, buying  and  selling  coins  and  other  collectable  items.  I can  honestly  say  I am  now  extremely 

more  knowledgeable  than  I was  then.  Have  you  ever  heard  the  term  “I  learned  it  the  hard 
way”?  Well  I have  and  now  I have  even  more  information  to  share  with  you  all.  I hope 
you  find  it  useful. 

The  internet  is  a wonderful  tool.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  significant  technical  advancement  of  our  time.  At  a 
touch  of  a finger  we  can  reach  anyone  all  over  the  world  and  find  information  on  just  about  everything.  It 
has  probably  put  the  encyclopedia  salesman  out  of  business.  But  like  most  things  it  has  its  downside.  I find 
that  if  I rely  solely  on  the  internet  because  of  past  experience  and  trust  or  perhaps  just  out  of  habit,  then  I may 
unconsciously  be  closing  off  myself  from  other  resources.  For  instance,  I often  shop  at  Costco  Wholesale. 

It  became  a habit  shopping  there  because  at  first  I did  the  research  and  found  that  most  items  were  less  ex- 
pensive buying  in  quantities  from  Costco  vs.  shopping  in  regular  super  markets  or  other  types  of  all  purpose 
stores  such  as  Wal-Mart  or  Target.  However,  over  the  years,  I have  become  lax  about  comparing  prices  and 
had  just  assumed  that  I was  still  getting  the  better  deal  buying  in  quantity.  I was  humbly  mistaken.  As  I began 
price  comparing  again,  I found  that  by  buying  ‘on  sale’  items  at  different  stores  I could  save  a lot  more  money, 
but  of  course  this  would  take  more  time  and  hard  work  on  my  part. 

I bought  a “gently  used”  item  on  eBay  thinking  it  was  a great  deal  because  I had  seen  them  advertised  for 
much  higher  at  department  stores.  I purchased  the  item  and  while  I waited  for  it  to  arrive  I did  some  research 
and  found  that  I did  not  get  the  best  price.  When  it  arrived  it  was  broken.  It  would  have  cost  more  to  ship 
back  than  it  was  worth  and  therefore  the  seller  gave  me  a partial  refund.  I would  call  this  a satisfactory  trans- 
action. However,  if  I had  done  my  research  prior  to  the  purchase  I would  have  gotten  a brand  new  item  for 
less  than  I paid  for  the  “gently  used”  item. 

While  buying  on  the  internet  may  be  extremely  easy  and  convenient,  we  may  not  always  see  the  bigger  pic- 
ture. I am  concerned  about  identity  fraud  and  things  of  that  nature  as  much  as  the  next  person  but  I am  also 
concerned  that  what  I think  1 am  buying  may  not  be  what  I actually  receive.  I have  purchased  many  types  of 
things  from  the  internet,  mostly  from  auction  companies  such  as  eBay.  For  the  most  part,  I really  like  to  use 
eBay  and  I appreciate  the  PayPal  option  of  payment  and  I feel  a little  more  secure  about  the  limited  possibility 
of  identity  fraud  but  like  all  things,  that  too  has  its  problems.  For  instance;  I buy  an  item  that  I have  already 
paid  for  along  with  the  inflated  shipping  fee  and  I am  now  patiently  awaiting  its  arrival.  While  browsing  my 
auction  wins  1 notice  that  under  the  auction  item  I see  the  notation  under  the  seller’s  eBay  name  “no  longer  a 
registered  user”.  This  means  that  the  seller  is  either  not  using  eBay  to  sell  any  longer  or  they  have  switched 
names  and  are  now  using  another  name.  This  is  not  a happy  moment  because  it  sends  up  a big  red  flag  and 
I now  fear  that  I may  never  receive  the  item  1 purchased  and  if  I wait  any  longer  1 may  not  get  a refund  ei- 
ther. So,  now  I contact  eBay  and  or  PayPal  to  get  a refund.  The  response  would  be  something  like  this:  “not 
enough  time  has  passed  for  your  shipment  to  be  considered  a non-received  item”.  Meanwhile  this  seller  has 
my  money  and  I can  not  get  it  back.  Then  let  us  say  that  maybe  I actually  receive  a package  from  the  seller. 

So  now  when  1 find  that  the  item  that  I purchased  is  not  even  close  to  the  item  that  1 received,  then  my  claim 
is  no  longer  a “non-received  item”  claim  but  now  it  is  a “received  wrong  item”  claim  and  therefore,  the  buyer 
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(me)  is  now  responsible  for  sending  back  whatever  junk  the  seller  sent.  This, 
of  course,  takes  time  and  more  money  which  you  will  never  be  refunded. 
Note,  this  may  have  changed  by  now  but  PayPal  will  only  insure  you  for 
$200  so  if  your  claim  is  for  more  - you  are  out  of  luck  my  friend!  Don’t  get 
me  wrong,  eBay  is  a very  good  company  for  the  most  part  and  although  they 
do  their  best  to  resolve  these  types  of  issues  they  are  just  too  big  to  realisti- 
cally resolve  every  complaint  they  receive.  I believe  that  in  some  cases  this 
is  where  the  smaller  companies  have  a better  opportunity  to  resolve  custom- 
er complaints  and  inquires  in  a more  efficient  manner. 

Seeing  is  not  always  believing  when  buying  on  the  internet.  What  you  don’t 
see  on  the  screen  you  may  see  in  person,  and  vice  versa.  I have  purchased 
items  that  upon  receipt  have  obvious  and  unacceptable  flaws.  Especially 
when  buying  non  certified  coins.  There  may  be  color  differences,  hairlines 
and  or  scratches,  damaged  rims  or  mounting  removal.  Sending  the  coin  back  for  a refund  may  be  a challenge 
because  the  seller  could  always  claim  that  I damaged  the  coin  when  received  and  under  their  terms  they  may 
not  grant  a refund.  Even  though  I may  be  disappointed,  I may  decide  to  keep  the  item  depending  upon  what 
I paid  for  it  and  what  it  would  cost  to  ship  it  back.  Rarely  am  I able  to  recover  shipping  charges,  especially 
when  shipping  overseas.  Here  again  is  where  a smaller  company  and  a well  established  dealer  would  most 
likely  resolve  this  matter  more  effectively. 

Other  large  auction  houses,  that  specialize  in  collectables;  such  as  Heritage  Auction  Galleries,  are  perhaps 
a bit  more  professional.  This  company  in  particular  has  what  I think  is  one  of,  if  not,  the  best  interactive 
auction  websites  on  the  internet.  However,  like  all  things  (as  I said  before)  they  too  are  not  infallible.  As  I 
don’t  travel  as  much  to  the  trade  shows  as  I used  to,  I rely  on  the  internet  even  more.  I use  the  internet  for 
researching  trends  and  buying  and  selling  coins;  California  fractional  gold  for  the  most  part.  I found  myself 
falling  into  the  same  trap  that  I did  with  Costco  in  that  I tend  to  try  to  buy  mostly  in  auction  online  whenever 
possible.  If  I were  there  in  person,  I may  or  may  not  be  inclined  to  bid  the  same  way  that  I do  online.  I will 
explain.  Depending  upon  the  hour  and  time  zone  of  the  physical  auction,  the  competition  may  or  may  not  be 
greater.  In  the  past,  California  fractional  (or  small  denomination)  gold  lots  would  go  off  in  the  evening  and 
usually  at  the  end  of  a session.  Sometimes,  they  would  not  go  off  until  almost  midnight  and  I may  decide  to 
just  leave  bids  as  opposed  to  being  there  live,  on  the  floor,  on  the  phone  or  on  the  internet.  Having  said  that, 
none  of  these  bidding  options  are  full  proof  and  I can  no  longer  assume  that  the  auction  lots  will  go  off  when  I 
think  they  will.  It  used  to  be  that  if  the  auction  house  did  200  lots  per  hour  that  was  considered  to  be  “ripping 
through  them”  but  now  400  lots  per  hour  is  not  unusual. 

How  fast  is  your  computer?  This  can  be  a major  factor  for  successful  internet  bidding.  I thought  my  com- 
puter was  reasonably  fast  and  assumed  that  I would  not  have  any  problems  bidding  online,  as  I had  not  had 

trouble  before I now  never  assume  that  if  my  computer  was  fast  enough  before,  that  it  is  fast  enough 

now!  Changes  to  my  computer  or  their  website  may  cause  it  to  perform  differently.  I have  personally  had 
the  opportunity  to  see  first  hand  how  true  this  really  is.  A very  significant  collection  was  being  auctioned  off 
recently  at  the  Long  Beach  show.  Although,  in  my  opinion,  this  particular  collection  was  not  amply  adver- 
tised for  its  significant  pieces,  I didn’t  mind  because  in  my  hopes  the  competition  would  be  minimal.  Never 
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did  I think  that  due  to  computer  performance,  or  lack  there  of,  would  my  computer  work  against  me.  Every 
time  I hit  the  big  red  ‘BID’  button  they  would  close  the  lot  and  if  I continued  to  hold  the  bid  button  I would  not 
only  miss  the  lot  I wanted  but  I would  inadvertently  be  bidding  on  the  next  item  and  probably  winning  a lot  I 
did  not  want! ! ! There  was  a “chat”  box  in  the  upper  right  hand  comer  of  the  live  auction  page,  which  I put  in 
several  notes,  but  I received  no  response.  Need-less-to-say,  these  pieces  should  have  gone  for  twice  what  they 
did.  I can  only  assume  it  was  due  to  others  perhaps  having  the  same  problems  I was  having.  I missed  some 
very  important  lots  that  I was  bidding  on  for  someone  else  and  this  was  very  disappointing.  I know  that  the 


auction  was  having 
as  well  because  there 
were  obviously  due 
was  surprised  that  the 
more  time  between 
does  not  work  in  favor 
the  consigner  or  the 


“ While  buying  on  the  internet  may  be 
extremely  easy  and  convenient,  we  may 
not  always  see  the  bigger  picture.  ” 


computer  difficulties 
were  several  breaks  that 
to  internet  glitches.  I 
auctioneer  did  not  give 
lots  in  general  as  this 
of  the  auction  house, 
market.  By  leaving 


enough  time  between  bids,  those  on  the  fence  would  have  had  an  opportunity  to  bid  on  “second  thoughts”  and 
perhaps  those  on  the  internet  with  slower  computers  would  have  a chance  to  bid  as  well.  I did  win  a few  good 
pieces  but  1 would  not  call  this  a successful  auction. 

What  if  I miss  bidding  on  the  lots  altogether?  What  happens  if  my  power  goes  out  or  if  my  system  crashes? 
What  if  something  else  comes  up  that  distracts  me  while  I am  waiting  to  bid?  Yes,  it  happens.  However,  if  the 
item  does  not  sell  I may  choose  to  contact  the  seller  or  auction  house  and  inquire  as  to  the  status  and  perhaps 
leave  a bid  for  the  consigner  to  consider.  Sometimes,  this  may  actually  work  in  my  favor  as  I may  even  get  the 
item  for  less  than  I was  actually  willing  to  pay.  It  is  bad  enough  to  be  disappointed  by  the  internet  when  bidding 
for  a hobby  but  when  buying  for  work  related  items  it  is  a little  bit  different.  Others  depend  upon  me  to  take 
care  of  them  and  their  collections.  They  rely  on  my  expertise  and  professionalism  not  to  mention  discretion 
when  they  in  trust  upon  me  their  bids.  The  excuse  that  it  was  the  internet’s  fault  doesn’t  really  fly. 

Bidding  in  auctions  definitely  has  challenges  but  what  about  the  use  of  the  internet  for  other  reasons  such  as  re- 
search. How  do  we  know  that  the  information  we  seek  and  obtain  is  factual?  We  have  to  do  even  more  research 
to  support  all  the  other  information  gathered  on  the  internet.  When  does  this  tool  of  convenience  become  an 
even  bigger  inconvenience  after  our  computer  has  been  hacked  or  infected  with  a nasty  virus  that  either  crashes 
our  systems  or  worse,  takes  our  contact  lists  and  our  identities?  I enjoy  getting  emails  from  friends,  family  and 
of  course  my  clients  but  I get  a lot  of  unwanted  emails.  They  are  related  to  everything  from  little  blue  pills  to 
enhance  my  performance,  (still  can’t  figure  out  how  to  get  it  into  the  computer’s  hard  drive)  to  “this  is  your 
bank  of  whatever  and  we  need  you  to  verify  your  most  intimate  security  information”.  O.k.  yes  1 will  get  right 
on  that. 


The  upside  to  the  internet  is  that  I can  sometimes  “rip”  deals.  “It  is  the  one  that  takes  the  chance  that  has  can 
reap  the  biggest  rewards.”  There  have  been  many  cases  where  buyers  have  purchased  awesome  items  because 
they  were  more  knowledgeable  about  the  item  then  even  the  seller.  Ingots  are  a perfect  example.  There  are  so 
many  fakes  and  replicas  that  unless  you  really  know  what  you  are  looking  at  and  have  the  confidence  to  buy  it 
based  on  your  knowledge,  you  may  get  a really  valuable  item  at  a ridiculously  low  price.  Such  is  the  case  with 
many  silver  SF  Mint  bars.  California  fractional  gold  is  another  area  where  you  have  to  be  knowledgeable  about 
the  dilfercnt  varieties  to  get  a ripping  deal.  I know  there  are  people  out  there  that  have  that  knowledge  and  have 
definitely  benefited  from  it. 
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Even  with  all  the  challenges  the  internet  brings,  I still  think  it  is  an  awesome  resource  for  just  about  everything 
and  I won’t  stop  using  the  internet  anytime  soon  but  I am  definitely  more  aware  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  using 
the  internet.  On  any  given  day  the  internet  can  be  a friend  and  a foe  but  I hope  I know  the  difference  and  I 
know  now  that  I must  always  be  on  my  toes  with  a backup  plan  just  in  case  the  internet  does  fail  me.  Would  I 
go  back  to  the  days  before  the  internet?  I don’t  think  so. 
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Newsletter  of  the  Society  of  Private  and  Pioneer  Numismatists 


Request  for  Input  Re:  2nd  Edition  of  Private  Gold  Coins 
and  Patterns  of  the  Un  ited  States 

By  Don  Kagin 

As  we  prepare  for  the  much  needed  update  of  this  reference  work,  we  would 
like  to  invite  your  input  on  how  to  make  this  a better  work.  First,  we  will 
be  asking  you  a few  questions  mainly  concerning  the  catalog  portion  of  the 
book,  some  of  which  we  grappled  with  30  years  ago  in  compiling  the  first  edition. 

Here  are  a few  questions  to  get  your  creative  juices  started.  You  can  also  add  your 
own  questions.  Please  feel  free  to  email,  call  or  just  chat  with  us  at  an  upcoming 
coin  show  about  your  ideas. 

Whitman  publishing  has  tentatively  scheduled  publication  in  2010;  but  that  really 
does  not  give  us  much  time  to  implement  needed  changes  (especially  providing 
color  plate  coins).  So  please  contact  us  as  soon  as  possible.  Your  contribution  will 
be  noted  in  the  upcoming  edition.  Thank  you.  Don 

1 .  Should  we  change  the  name  of  the  book  to  “Pioneer  Gold  and  Patterns  of  the 
United  States.”  Or  to  another  name? 

2.  Should  we  include  foot(end)  notes  which  will  require  another  10  or  so  pages?  We  left  this  out  of  the 
first  edition  so  it  would  flow  better. 

3.  Since  there  will  be  a number  of  changes  to  the  pattern  section  of  the  book,  we  tentatively  plan  to  re- 
number by  company  as  before,  allowing  for  new  discoveries  and  by  adding  a “P”  before  each  number.  Should 
we  also  use  the  P designation  for  Restrikes  and  Fantacies,  etc.  or  use  separate  prefix  letters  for  them?  Your 
thoughts? 

4.  Do  you  agree  with  the  chronological  die  order  of  the  Bechtler  coinage?  If  we  decide  that,  for  instance, 
K7  came  before  K6  or  K9  before  K8,  do  we  change  the  K.  numbers  around  (please  keep  in  mind  some  grading 
company  pop  reports  and  even  some  tags  are  keyed  into  our  current  grading  numbers)? 

5.  Do  you  agree  with  our  current  edition’s  rendering  of  what  is  the  obverse  and  reverse  die  for  the 
Bechtlers?  Other  references  disagree,  including  one  who’s  author  believes  the  name  ‘Bechtler,’  should  be  the 
determining  factor  for  the  obverse  die. 

6.  It  has  been  determined  that  a few  pieces  should  not  be  in  the  main  section  of  the  book.  One,  like 
the  US  AO  #3  is  not  a separate  variety  but  a tooled  coin  (which  was  not  available  to  examine  30  years  ago). 
Should  we  completely  renumber  the  rest  or  just  leave  out  this  number? 
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7.  Do  we  completely  renumber  those  series  such  as  USAO  to  accommodate  every  die  variety  such  as  a 
“small  7”  vs.  “Large  7”  as  does  Breen?  Should  these  be  new  “a”  numbers?  Or  put  another  way,  what  should 
constitute  a new  number  vs.  a sub  letter  e.g.  (a)  vs.  a sub  number  e.g.  [(1)]? 

8.  In  the  pattern  section  we  think  the  designation  of  a sub  numbers  (following  a sub  letter)  should  be  for 
those  coins  that  have  been  gilt  and  the  subletters  for  designating  either  Plain  or  Reeded  Edge.  Or  should  we  use 
subletters  just  for  designating  different  metals  used,  or  both? 

9.  Many  L.E.  slugs  have  missing  letters  on  edges,  upside  down  impressions,  or  upside  down  “50”  or  even 
clashed  dies.  How  should  we  designate  these,  or  should  we  just  mention  that  they  exist? 

10.  Do  you  believe  that  the  Moffat  $20s  should  be  numbered  with  the  USAO  pieces  or  under  Moffat  or 
both? 

Please  keep  in  mind  that  while  we  want  this  book  to  be  as  accurate  and  comprehensive  as  possible  we  want 
this  to  be  simple  to  use.  That  is  why  we  placed  companies  in  alphabetical  order  within  the  three  gold  rushes, 
rather  than  chronological  order.  We  also  plan  to  add  a chapter  on  pioneer  coins  found  on  shipwrecks;  and  to  add 
pedigrees  under  the  plate  coins.  Of  course  we  will  also  modify  rarity  figures.  Any  other  fundamental  changes/ 
additions  you  would  like  to  see? 

Thank  you  for  all  of  your  help. 

^ — 
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GUIDELINES  FOR  SUBMITTING 
ARTICLES  TO  THE  BRASHER  BULLETIN 

• Send  articles,  images  or  any  other  submissions  via  email  attachment  to 
lena@kagins.com 

• Alternately,  send  on  a CD  via  US  Mail  to  98  Main  St.  #201  Tiburon  CA 
94920 

• Send  text  in  a Microsoft  Word  Document 

• Send  images  as  jpeg  files 

• DO  NOT  send  images  in  word  documents 

• If  submission  cannot  be  sent  as  a word  document,  send  as  a pdf. 
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Invites  You  To  Participate  in  our 
November  17-19,  2008  Sale  Baltimore,  Maryland 


BG-905.  Rarity-5-. 
MS-66  (PCGS).  None  Graded 
Finer  by  PCGS 


BG-201 . Rarity-7. 
MS-63  (PCGS).  Only  Two 
Graded  Finer  by  PCGS 


BG-202.  Rarity-6+. 
MS-62  (PCGS) 


BG-302.  Peacock. 
MS-62  (PCGS) 


BG-413.  Peacock.  MS-60  (PCGS). 
Rarity-7+.  Only  One  Graded 
Finer  by  PCGS 


BG-424.  Rarity-7+.  MS-62  (PCGS). 
Only  One  Graded  Finer  by  PCGS 


BG-435.  Arms  of  California. 
MS-63  (PCGS) 


Visit  our  website  at  www.stacks.com 

123  West  57th  Street  • New  York,  NY  10019  • Toll-free:  800-566-2580  • Fax  212-245-5018 
P.O.  Box  1804  • Wolfeboro,  NH  03894  • Toll-free  866-811-1804  • Fax  603-569-3875 

email:  auction@stacks.com 


Call  to  Reserve  Your  Catalogue 


BG-502.  Rarity-8.  Humbert  Style  Eagle.  BG-504.  Humbert  Style  Eagle. 

MS-62  (PCGS).  The  Single  Finest  MS_63  (PCGS).  None  Graded  Finer  by  PCGS 
Graded  by  PCGS 


BG-534. 


Rarity-6+.  Humbert  Style  Eagle. 
AU-50  (PCGS) 


BG-501.  Humbert  Style  Eagle. 

MS-63  (PCGS).  None  Graded  Finer  by  PCGS 


BG-603.  Rarity-6. 
AU-50  (PCGS) 


MS-65  (PCGS) 


BG-864A.  Rarity-7+.  AU-55  (PCGS). 
Only  One  Graded  Finer  by  PCGS 


